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R.  TOASTMASTER,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Let  me  in 
the  first  place  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  those 
in  charge  of  this  banquet  for  the  honor  they  have 
done  me,  and  for  the  kindness  they  have  shown 
me  in  putting  the  banquet  at  a  time  when  I  could  be 
present.  I  appreciate  that  very  much,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it  now  more  than  I  did  when  it  was  done, 
for  this  has  been  a  very  enjoyable  occasion.  I  have 
heard  some  new  stories  tonight  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  add  to 
my  list,  and  I  have  had  new  reason  to  hold  in  high  appreciation 
the  great  institution  with  which  you  are  connected, 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  knowing  well  your 
patron  and  your  benefactor,  Mr.  Creighton.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  went  as  a  delegate  to  Chicago  when  I  first  began  to  run  for 
the  presidency,  (laughter)  and  he  was  one  of  the  well-to-do  men 
who  was  not  afraid  to  take  our  side.  I  always  prized  his  friend- 
ship, and  I  congratulate  this  institution  that  it  has  as  one  of 
its  inheritances  and  one  of  its  assets  not  only  the  money  that 
he  so  generously  gave,  but  the  name  and  the  memory  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Creighton. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  speeches  here  tonight.  I  don't  know 
how  you  selected  those  who  have  made  them,  but  I  am  sure  it 
could  not  have  been  by  lot,  for  it  would  be  assuming  a  superi- 
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ority  even  greater  than  the  last  speaker  claimed  for  his  class 
(laughter)  to  assume  that  you  could  by  lot  and  chance  select 
such  a  list  of  speakers  as  I  have  listened  to  tonight. 

Your  toastmaster  recalls  my  early  experience,  and  he  may 
feel  encouraged  when  I  tell  him  that  I  was  twenty-four  before 
I  reached  the  point  of  self-possession  where  I  tried  to  tell  a 
story.  I  was  afraid  I  would  lose  track  of  my  thoughts  if  I 
told  a  story,  especially  if  they  laughed  at  it  (laughter),  and 
more  so  if  they  didn't.  (More  laughter  and  applause).  I  ap- 
preciated the  manner  in  which  he  has  launched  the  different 
speakers  upon  the  audience,  and  when  he  introduced  me  so 
kindly  as  to  be  embarrassing  to  me  it  made  me  think  of  the 
introduction  which  I  once  had.  Some  of  you  may  have  heard  me 
tell  the  story.  I  have  used  it  very  often  when  the  eulogy  has 
excited  expectations  which  I  could  not  hope  to  realize,  and 
which  have  been  embarrassing.  That  experience  was  thirty-one 
years  ago,  and  over,  I  went  out  to  an  Irish  settlement  near 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  called  Buckhorn  Schoolhouse,  and  I  was 
introduced  to  a  meeting  in  that  little  place.  There  had  been 
some  friction  there,  and  even  as  far  back  as  thirty-one  years 
ago  I  had  established  such  a  reputation  as  a  harmonizer  and 
inviter  of  harmony  that  I  was  sent  out  to  see  what  I  could  do 
to  patch  up  the  differences.  I  remember  the  introduction  I  had, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  I  had  a  chance  to  pre- 
pare my  introduction.  I  need  not  say  that  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  introduction  that  has  been  given  me  tonight. 
A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Flynn  came  around  and  said  to  me, 
"I  am  the  chairman,  and  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  want 
me  to  say  when  I  introduce  you,  I  will  say  it."  I  was  a  young 
lawyer  and  I  had  just  been  married,  and  felt  the  responsibil- 
ities of  life  more  heavily,  and  the  need  of  an  income  more 
acutely,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  know  that 
I  was  practicing  law  near  by,  in  case  any  of  them  had 
any  use  for  a  lawyer  (laughter).  So  I  said:  "Say  that  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bryan,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Jacksonville,  will  now  address 
you."    I  call  you  to  witness  that  it  was  to  be  a  modest  introduc- 
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tion,  but  it  had  my  card  in  it.  He  came  back  and  says :  i  '  Give 
it  to  me  again,"  and  I  went  over  it  again.  Then  he  hurried  up 
to  the  desk,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion and  apparent  effort  to  remember  what  I  had  told  him, 
he  finally  said:  "Mishter  O'Brien  will  now  spake."  (Laugh- 
ter). That  was  one  of  the  best  introductions  I  ever  had  because 
it  just  threw  me  on  the  mercy  of  the  audience  and  left  me  to  hoe 
my  own  row. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  as  I  have  listened  to 
these  speakers  and  compared  them  with  my  own  early  experi- 
ences, and  I  am  sure  after  what  I  have  heard  tonight  that  none 
of  these  young  men  or  young  women  will  have  the  mortifying 
experience  that  I  had  when  I  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  I 
came  to  Nebraska  when  I  was  twenty-seven,  on  the  first  of 
October,  1887,  and  there  being  no  campaign  that  year  I  had  to 
go  for  a  month  without  making  any  political  speeches.  But 
the  next  year  they  had  a  campaign,  in  1888,  and  I  entered  into 
it  as  early  as  frost  was  out  of  the  ground,  and  I  made  fifty 
speeches  that  summer.  In  each  speech  I  explained  to  the  aud- 
ience why  the  republican  candidate  for  governor  ought  not  to 
be  elected.  I  made  it  so  plain  that  anybody  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  see,  and  I  supposed  they  all  did  see,  but  when  the  election 
was  held  he  was  elected  by  twenty-eight  thousand  majority, 
which  was  the  usual  republican  majority  in  Nebraska  at  that 
time.  (Laughter).  I  thought  of  course  he  would  be  thinking 
all  the  time  of  how  I  tried  to  defeat  him,  and  it  made  me  nervous 
to  be  around  where  he  was.  On  the  seventeenth  of  March  fol- 
lowing I  was  necessarily  brought  into  close  contact  with  him. 
He  presided  at  a  St.  Patrick's  day  meeting  in  Lincoln,  and  I 
was  on  the  program.  It  was  one  of  those  varied  programs 
that  they  usually  have  on  such  occasions,  singing  and  instru- 
mental pieces,  speeches  and  so  forth.  Finally  it  came  my  time, 
and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  meeting  who  sat  just  behind  him 
leaned  over  and  told  him  I  was  the  next  person  on  the  program. 
He  rose  and  announced  to  the  audience  that  the  next  person 
on  the  program  was  W.  J.  Bryan.    I  started  to  the  front;  he 
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advanced  from  his  position  towards  me  and  put  out  his  hand, 
and  I  felt  glad  that  he  would  show  in  that  way  he  did  not  harbor 
any  feelings  against  me  for  what  I  had  tried  to  do,  and  I  took 
his  hand  very  gladly.  He  drew  me  towards  him  and  said :  * '  Do 
you  speak  or  sing?"  So  I  found  early  in  life  that  a  man 
could  make  a  deep  impression  on  himself  without  impressing 
the  man  against  whom  his  speeches  were  directed.  I  have  al- 
ways looked  back  on  that  as  one  of  the  best  jokes  ever  perpe- 
trated on  me,  and  the  best  of  it  was  that  it  was  entirely  innocent 
on  his  part.  After  I  had  made  twenty-eight  speeches  against 
him  he  didn't  know  what  my  forte  was,  whether  speaking  or 
singing. 

The  speeches  you  have  made  tonight,  and  the  distribution 
you  have  made  on  your  program  shows  that  all  of  the  genius 
and  sense  of  propriety  was  not  embodied  in  those  who  spoke 
unless  they  also  prepared  the  program. 

I  was  interested  in  the  speech  made  by  the  young  lady  who 
is  a  member  of  your  school,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with 
her  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  attitude  towards  women. 
And  it  is  a  change  that  indicates  progress  and  not  retrogression. 
The  old  idea  of  the  girl  and  the  woman,  as  it  prevailed  among 
the  boys  in  other  days,  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  family 
of  all  boys  and  no  girls.  The  preacher  was  there  to  dinner 
one  day  and,  as  he  saw  those  four  boys  around  the  table,  he 
said  to  the  head  of  the  family :  i '  What  a  pity  that  one  of  your 
boys  wasn't  a  girl."  One  of  the  boys  spoke  up  and  said: 
"Who  would  have  been  her!  I  wouldn't  have  been  her,  Jim 
wouldn't  have  been  her,  John  wouldn't  have  been  her,  and 
Bill  wouldn't  have  been  her."  But  I  am  satisfied  that  if  that 
boy  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  such  a  representative  of  the 
sex  as  we  have  listened  to  tonight,  he  would  have  spoken  with 
regret  that  he  had  not  been  chosen  to  play  the  part  of  the  girl 
in  that  family. 

The  speeches  we  have  heard  here  tonight,  it  seems  to  me, 
show  that  you  have  not  only  mastered  the  studies  which  you 
have  had,  but  that  you  have  also  mastered  the  larger  subjects 
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with  which  you  have  to  deal.  The  young  man  who  spoke  of 
the  duty  of  the  prosecutor  I  think  shows  a  very  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  important  place  that  that  official  occupies  in 
our  system  of  jurisprudence  and  administration  of  justice.  I 
think  that  there  has  also  been  shown  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  distinctions  drawn  between  the  different  branches  of  the 
legal  work,  the  lawyer  in  the  office  and  the  lawyer  in  the  court 
room,  and  I  imagine  as  time  goes  by,  as  the  years  pass,  we  are 
going  to  find  the  office  lawyer  playing  even  a  larger  part  than 
in  the  past  in  the  profession,  although  we  all  recognize  the  field 
that  opens  before  the  advocate.  It  is  the  practice  in  the  court, 
before  the  Judge  and  before  the  jury,  that  gives  the  lawyer  not 
only  the  experience  that  fits  him  for  the  place,  but  the  reputation 
that  leads  to  his  being  called  to  the  place, — the  reputation  of  his 
appeal  in  the  forum, — and  that  subject  has  been  admirably 
treated  by  the  gentleman  who  speaks  of  the  lawyer's  place  in 
society  and  in  government.  The  lawyer,  to  my  mind,  occupies 
a  unique  field  in  this  respect;  that  his  largest  work  is  often 
outside  of  the  field  in  which  he  is  first  known.  It  is  a  growth, 
it  is  a  change  in  the  character  of  his  work,  and  a  very  natural 
change.  The  lawyer  is  the  exponent  of  his  school,  he  is  the 
representative  of  a  group,  and  it  is  entirely  natural  whenever 
the  people  want  somebody  to  be  their  spokesman  that  they 
come  to  him,  and  the  experience  of  the  court  room,  if  it  has 
added  to  it  the  character  which  has  been  so  properly  emphasized 
here,  is  quite  sure  to  make  him  the  one  selected  by  the  public. 
So,  my  friends,  as  one  who  has  had  a  chance  to  see  both  sides 
of  professional  life,  both  fields  open  before  the  lawyer,  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  opportunity  the  law  gives  to  the  one  who 
catches  that  broader  vision  of  work  that  enables  him  to  work 
in  the  field  that  takes  in  not  only  a  much  larger  class  than  he 
can  work  for  as  a  lawyer  but  enables  him  to  deal  with  the  law 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  not  merely  the  law  as  it  is.  The  lawyer 
must  rely  upon  the  law  as  it  is ;  his  study  is  to  find  out  what  the 
law  is  today,  and  yet  he  cannot  be  a  really  great  lawyer  or  an 
eminently  successful  lawyer  unless  he  goes  back  of  the  law  as — **, 
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it  is  to  find  out  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  or  the  reason  for  it. 
You  will  find  as  you  go  back  through  our  legal  history  that 
every  once  in  a  while  a  change  has  taken  place,  that  a  precedent 
has  been  overruled,  that  a  new  line  has  been  laid  down,  and 
back  of  every  change  stands  the  lawyer  who  was  not  content  to 
know  merely  what  the  law  was  but  wanted  to  know  the  reason 
for  the  law,  and,  having  found  what  the  law  was,  and,  having 
searched  for  its  reason,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  reason 
upon  which  the  law  was  based  was  not  a  sound  reason,  and 
then  he  had  gone  to  work  to  convince  the  court  that  the  precede 
should  not  stand,  that  it  should  not  be  the  law.  And  where  the 
precedent  has  been  overruled  and  changed  it  is  because  some 
lawyer  has  been  able  to  pit  his  brain  and  his  argument  against 
the  entire  courts  of  law,  and  to  overturn  what  judges  and  law- 
yers had  thought  settled.  It  is  this  desire  to  know  the  reason 
for  the  law,  it  is  this  inquisitive  mind  that  goes  back  and  grasps 
the  fundamental  things,  it  is  this  one  who  comes  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  ought  to  be.  When  you  get  out  into  the  sphere  of 
government  and  legislation  you  are  constantly  seeking  for  such 
changes  as  will  make  the  law  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  had  a  young 
man  in  Harvard,  whose  father  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
write  to  me  when  he  was  preparing  a  thesis,  and  he  inquired 
about  remedial  legislation,  whether  the  remedies  that  the  law 
could  provide  were  up  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  my 
answer  was  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  remedy  should  be 
all  that  was  required  because  the  remedy  was  never  inquired 
about  until  the  abuse  existed,  and  the  fact  that  the  abuse  exists 
is  evidence  that  the  law  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  And  after 
some  one  has  found  out  that  the  abuse  exists,  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  law  to  remedy  it,  then  it  is  necessary  that  the 
matter  be  brought  before  the  public,  and  often  it  takes  time  to 
get  the  public  to  understand,  even  the  people  of  a  state  to 
understand,  what  the  abuse  is,  and  what  the  remedy  is,  for  it 
is  easier  to  find  out  that  there  is  a  disease  than  it  is  to  find 
the  best  remedy  for  that  disease.  So  there  is  always  work 
for  the  man  who  is  trying  to  find  out  what  ought  to  be,  and  is 
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trying  to  make  the  law  what  it  should  be.  Possibly  I  might  say 
a  word  here  along  the  subject  about  which  I  have  been  thinking. 
You  know  the  philosophical  anarchist  argues  that  we  will  not 
need  government  when  men  are  perfect.  Of  course  that  would 
put  the  abolition  of  government  a  long  way  in  the  future,  even 
if  the  proposition  were  sound,  but  we  must  confess  that  as  man 
advances  in  civilization  he  must  need  less  and  less  the  restraints 
of  the  law.  But  there  are  two  parts  of  government ;  the  coercive 
part  and  the  co-operative  part,  and  it  is  only  the  coercive  part 
that  becomes  less  important  as  man  advances;  it  is  only  "thou 
shalt  not"  that  is  spoken  with  less  and  less  emphasis  as  man 
becomes  a  law  unto  himself.  But  the  co-operative  part  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  growing  part,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  if  we 
can  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  that  the  co-operative  part  of 
government  will  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  coercive  part 
diminishes,  and  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
larger  legislative  and  governmental  field  for  the  lawyer.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  ability  to  co-operate  is  the  test  for  sanity ; 
that  the  insane  man  cannot  co-operate  with  anyone,  and  that  in 
proportion  as  men  are  sane  and  reasonable  they  can  co-operate. 
I  think  that  co-operation  is  the  big  word  of  this  generation,  and 
that  every  decade  will  find  co-operation  carried  to  a  larger 
and  larger  extent.  We  have  had  a  recent  illustration  of  it  in 
Washington.  They  have  recently  passed  through  the  senate  a 
bill  for  the  appropriation  of  eleven  millions  for  the  creation  of 
an  armor  plant.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  armor 
of  private  corporations,  and  we  have  found  that  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  government,  and  that  they  have  com- 
bined and  fixed  high  prices,  and  the  government  has  been  driven 
by  this  selfishness  on  the  part  of  private  individuals  to  undertake 
a  thing  that  the  government  would  gladly  have  left  to  individual 
initiative.  And  wherever  the  government  has  taken  a  step  in 
advance  in  the  way  of  co-operative  action  you  will  find  it  is 
because  the  people  upon  whom  the  government  relied  to  do 
this  thing  as  individuals  have  failed  to  recognize  their 
duty  and  failed  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  and  responsibil- 
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ities  of  that  duty.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  municipal 
ownership.  That  is  one  phase  of  it.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  would  rather  have  the 
municipal  franchises  owned  and  operated  by  private  individuals 
if  the  private  individuals  would  recognize  the  quasi  public 
character  of  their  work,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  obliga- 
tion of  doing  well  what  the  people  want  them  to  do.  But  the 
experience  has  been  in  every  state  in  this  union  that  when  you 
leave  the  public  franchises  to  private  corporations  the 
people  who  control  them  recognize  the  value  of  control  of  the 
government,  of  the  state,  so  that  they  enter  politics  and  they 
become  a  corrupting  force,  and  the  people,  as  a  matter  of  self 
perservation,  are  compelled  to  arise  in  their  might  and  majesty 
and  take  into  their  own  hands  the  things  that  belong  to  the 
people  rather  than  to  permit  the  people  to  be  exploited  and 
their  politics  to  be  corrupted  by  the  private  interests.  I  read 
a  book  a  few  years  ago  that  gave  statistics  to  show  that  one 
hundred  years  ago  about  one  out  of  seventeen  of  the  cities  owned 
its  own  water  works,  but  at  the  time  this  book  was  prepared 
the  change  had  been  so  great  that  only  about  one  out  of  seventeen 
of  the  cities  had  private  ownership  of  water  works,  and  the 
same  process  has  gone  on  with  light  and  with  other  things  that 
are  supplied  to  the  public.  The  best  rule  that  I  have  known 
laid  down  was  laid  down  by  Professor  Ely,  at  least  he  is  the 
one  from  whom  I  learned  it,  and  that  is,  where  it  is  a  natural 
monopoly,  where  in  its  nature  it  cannot  be  made  the  subject 
of  lawful  competition,  then  the  monopoly  must  be  owned  by  the 
government  and  the  benefits  of  monopoly  must  accrue  to  the 
government  and  not  to  a  few  people  who  secure  control  of  the 
monopoly  and  then  corrupt  the  government  in  order  to  secure 
dividends  on  watered  stock.  Now  you  will  find  that  this  is  where 
co-operation  comes  in.  We  have  recently  taken  over,  as  a  na- 
tional government,  the  matter  of  the  postal  savings  banks.  It 
was  for  the  same  reason.  The  banks  would  not  make  themselves 
secure,  and  we  found  that  large  amounts  of  money  were  sent 
across  the  ocean  and  invested  in  government  banks   abroad 
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rather  than  risk  the  banks  here,  and  whenever  there  was  threat 
of  a  panic  the  money  would  be  drawn  out  of  banks  and  hidden, 
and  finally  they  found  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  government 
should  supplement  these  private  activities  by  furnishing  a  place 
where  people  could  deposit  their  money  with  such  a  sense  of 
security  that  the  old  rag  carpet  would  no  longer  become  a  com- 
petitor with  the  savings  bank  in  time  of  stress  and  strain. 
Now  I  speak  of  this  department  of  government  because  you 
who  go  out  of  this  law  school  will  have  to  deal  with  conditions — 
not  the  conditions  of  twenty-five,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago, 
but  the  conditions  of  today — and  you  will  find  as  you  study 
conditions,  and  as  your  hearts  go  out  to  the  people,  to  the  great 
common  people,  that  you  will  become  the  champions  of  reform 
and  remedies,  because  you  will  realize  that  the  law  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  turning  aside  from  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  lawyer  to  discuss  the  law  as  it,  is  you  will  feel  it  your 
duty  to  your  country  and  to  your  fellow  man  to  present  the 
law  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  have 
heard  here  tonight,  that  you  will  have  a  large  number  of  your 
students  giving  themselves  to  public  work,  and  securing  from 
it  that  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  an  un- 
selfish service  rendered  to  others.     (Applause). 

We  make  our  living — we  must  make  our  living — but  you 
will  not  be  very  old  before  you  will  learn  that  the  pleasure  of 
life  is  not  in  making  money,  that  it  is  not  in  securing  an  in- 
come. You  will  find  that  as  pleasant  as  the  big  fee  looks  in 
anticipation,  no  fee,  no  mere  pecuniary  consideration  would 
ever  satisfy  the  longings  of  a  noble  mind  and  soul,  and  after 
a  while  you  will  yearn  for  some  other  sensation  that  has  more 
satisfaction  to  you  than  the  sensation  that  arises  from  the  count- 
ing of  the  money  you  have  saved,  and  then  your  preparation 
will  fit  you  to  take  upon  yourselves  the  larger  duties  that  enable 
you  to  derive  satisfaction  from  life  because  of  the  consciousness 
of  having  given  to  the  world  and  of  doing  something  for  that 
world.     (Applause). 

When  I  came  here  tonight  I  didn't  know  just  what  line  of 
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thought  I  should  follow,  and  I  have  rather  depended  on  what  I 
should  hear  here  to  suggest  to  me  what  I  should  say  to  you,  and 
I  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  capacity  that  is  here  mani- 
fested for  the  work  of  helping  society,  that,  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  I  am  going  to  dwell  just  a  little  while  on  public  speaking* 
so  that  if  I  can  I  may  bring  to  you  some  of  the  lessons  I  have 
learned  from  others  and  learned  by  experience.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  better  help  you — I  have  reached  an  age  where  I  am 
very  much  more  anxious  to  be  helpful  to  people  than  by  merely 
pleasing  them  by  anything  I  may  say,  but  when  I  speak  to  an 
audience  like  this,  so  intently  earnest,  so  anxious  to  fit  themselves 
for  large  things,  I  am  sure  that  I  can  most  please  you  by  rend- 
ering you  a  service.  I  learned  in  school  the  difference  between 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  which,  whether  the  comparison  is  true 
or  not,  is  a  lesson.  Some  one  said:  "when  Cicero  speaks 
people  say  'how  well  Cicero  speaks/  but  when  Demosthenes 
speaks  they  say  'let  us  go  against  Philip  V'  the  difference  being 
that  one  impresses  himself  upon  the  audience  while  the  other 
impresses  his  subject  upon  them.  Naturally,  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  object  of  speaking  is  to  impress  the  subject  and 
not  the  person,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  this  is  the  purpose,  be- 
cause if  one  simply  impresses  himself  he  soon  becomes  monoton- 
ous because  there  is  only  one  of  him,  but  if  his  object  is  to 
impress  a  subject,  a  theme,  a  thought,  the  subjects  that  are 
worth  presenting  are  so  infinite  in  number  that  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  variety.  Sometimes  I  receive  letters  from 
young  men  in  regard  to  public  speaking.  In  fact  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasant  things  as  one  grows  older  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  enter  into  the  lives  of  people  by  answering  questions  from 
those  who  inquire  with  a  purpose.  When  a  young  man  writes 
me  that  he  is  a  born  orator  and  wants  to  know  what  to  do  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  life's  work — I  don't  think  I  have  re- 
ceived any  letters  from  this  institution  lately — but  occasionally 
I  have  from  young  men  who  think  they  are  born  orators,  and 
my  answer  is  that  the  orator  must  be  born  like  any  one  else, 
but  it  is  the  smallest  part  of  his  equipment  for  public  speaking. 
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I  do  not  inquire  about  the  man's  birth  or  his  ancestry.  If  I  want 
to  make  an  estimate  of  his  capabilities  and  possibilities  I  do 
not  inquire  whether  his  mother  spoke  well  or  his  father  spoke 
a  great  deal,  or  vice  versa.  I  think  there  are  two  things  that 
are  essential  to  public  speaking.  One  is  that  the  speaker  shall 
know  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  the  other  is  that  he  shall 
mean  what  he  says.  You  cannot  give  information  unless  you 
have  it,  and  you  cannot  make  others  feel  unless  you  yourself  feel. 
I  think  it  is  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  that  the  Latin  poet 
expressed  the  same  idea  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  emotion, 
when  he  says :  "If  you  would  draw  tears  from  others '  eyes, 
yourself  the  signs  of  grief  must  show."  If  I  were  asked  to 
define  eloquence  I  would  say,  not  that  it  is  the  speech  that  goes 
from  head  to  head,  but  the  speech  that  goes  from  heart  to  heart, 
and  the  older  I  have  grown  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the 
real  thinking  that  men  do  is  done  in  the  heart.  It  is  a  poor  head 
that  cannot  find  a  reason  for  doing  what  the  heart  wants  to  do. 
You  must  appeal  to  the  heart,  you  must  address  yourself  to  the 
moral  nature,  and  you  must  make  an  impression  upon  that  if 
you  are  going  to  persuade.  Then  next  to  those  two  fundamental 
things,  that  is,  of  knowing  your  subject  and  knowing  it  so  well 
that  questions  instead  of  confusing  will  help  you,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  knowing  your  subject  possessing  the  feeling  that  you 
have  a  message  to  deliver,  I  would  put  next  to  them  clearness 
of  statement.  That  is  of  tremendous  value  whenever  you  have 
an  idea  to  present.  The  declaration  of  independence  says  there 
are  certain  self-evident  truths.  I  would  go  further ;  I  think  the 
statement  is  too  conservative.  All  truth  is  self  evident,  and  the 
best  service  one  can  render  truth  is  to  present  it  so  clearly  that 
it  can  be  understood.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  truth  can 
be  presented  so  clearly  that  it  will  always  be  accepted  for  there 
are  reasons  why  people  will  not  accept  the  truth.  Sometimes 
they  are  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  it  is  our  business  to  remove 
prejudice,  if  possible.  Sometimes  they  are  blinded  by  selfish 
interest,  and  that  is  harder  to  remove.  Sometimes  they  are  de- 
ceived by  supposed  selfish  interests,  and  that  we  must  remove. 
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But  if  you  find  a  man  has  a  selfish  interest  or  reason  for  not 
accepting  the  truth  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  time  on  him, 
not  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  overcome  his  objections 
and  compel  him  to  accept,  but  because  life  is  so  short  and  time 
is  so  precious  that  you  cannot  afford  to  waste  it  on  such  a  one 
because  you  can  spend  it  to  greater  advantage  on  others  where 
you  have  not  that  obstacle  to  overcome.  For  instance,  if  you 
say  it  is  wrong  to  steal,  and  the  man  to  whom  you  address  this 
self-evident  truth  says,  "Oh  I  don't  know  about  that,"  don't 
waste  time  arguing  with  him,  search  him.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

You  will  not  go  very  far  in  public  affairs  before  you  will 
find  out  that  the  reasons  that  are  given  are  not  always  the  rea- 
sons that  influence  those  who  give  them,  in  that  you  will  find 
that  error  always  defends  itself  by  reasons  that  do  not  control 
its  actions.  The  first  illustration  I  remember  of  ever  seeing 
of  this  was  when  I  was  a  young  man  and  read  in  a  paper  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  distillers '  association  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion against  prohibition,  and  what  do  you  suppose  the  reason 
given  was — because  it  would  interfere  with  the  use  of  wine  for 
sacramental  purposes  in  churches.  That  is  the  first  I  recall  of 
seeing  a  reason  given  that  I  knew  was  not  the  reason  that  actu- 
ated. In  public  life  I  have  come  to  be  quite  well  acquainted,  and 
very  often  when  a  man  gets  through  making  a  speech  I  feel  like 
going  up  to  him  and  saying,  * ' Now  what  is  your  real  reason! ' '  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  given.  So,  when  you  find  there  is  a  selfish 
reason  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  try  to  combat  it.  You  have  to 
appeal  to  the  larger  number  who  have  no  selfish  reason  and  rely 
upon  them  to  overcome  the  few,  because  on  any  great  proposition 
the  selfish  reason  can  only  actuate  the  few,  if  they  act  intelli- 
gently, because  only  a  few  can  profit  by  any  abuse.  The  mass 
of  the  people  can  never  profit  by  any  abuse,  and  the  strength 
of  every  cause  is  in  bringing  the  people  who  suffer  by  it  to 
understand  why  they  suffer,  and  arouse  them  to  redress  the 
abuse  and  to  correct  it. 

Then  next  to  clearness  of  statement  there  is  the  epigram, 
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the  condensation.  You  have  all  had  experience  enough  listening 
to  people  and  reading  books  to  know  the  difference  between  the 
man  who  says  nothing  without  elaboration  and  the  man  who 
crowds  his  text  so  closely  together  than  you  cannot  read  rapidly, 
that  you  must  stop  and  examine,  and  weigh  and  think  and  ana- 
lyze. If  you  get  one  idea  out  of  a  book  it  is  worth  reading,  but 
very  often  you  don't  get  out  of  a  book  one  single  idea  that  you 
can  carry  away  with  you.  Now  the  molders  of  public  opinion  are 
the  men  who  have  given  expression  to  thought,  such  expression 
as  makes  it  easy  for  the  idea  to  be  remembered.  That  is  the 
value  of  the  epigram,  and  I  have  tried  to  give,  as  I  have  gone 
about,  the  strongest,  shortest,  simplest  statement  on  every  sub- 
ject that  I  have  discussed — and  you  will  find  that  it  is  hard 
enough  to  make  people  understand  even  when  you  make  the 
short,  simple  statement. 

Now  the  greatest  molder  of  public  sentiment  of  our  early 
days  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  yet  he  was  simply  a  collector 
of  opinions,  but  he  formed  the  phrases  in  which  men  thought. 
You  are  greatly  mistaken  if  you  thought  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
originated  ideas,  for  the  ideas  to  which  he  gave  familiar  and 
popular  expression  were  the  ideas  that  had  been  nestling  in 
the  hearts  of  men  since  man  was  created.  But  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  and  I  believe  more 
than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived,  took  those  universal  human 
heart  thoughts  and  put  them  into  language  and  made  it  easy 
for  people  to  remember  them,  and  they  thought  in  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  because  they  could  not  find  any  better  words 
or  any  better  phrases  to  express  their  own  thoughts. 

When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  had  a  muzzle  loading  rifle,  and 
sometimes  when  he  was  going  out  hunting  I  would  see  him  go 
to  the  top  of  the  old  bookcase  and  take  down  a  pair  of  bullet 
molds  and  some  lead,  and  he  would  mold  bullets.  Now  the  bul- 
let molds  did  not  create  the  lead,  they  just  put  the  lead  in  form 
so  it  would  be  effective,  just  as  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  molder 
of  sentiment  of  the  early  part  of  our  governmental  history,  so 
successfully  so  that  he  organized  a  party  that  has  lived  through 
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all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  century  and  a  quarter.  Then  next  to  him 
I  would  put  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  molder  of  public  sentiment 
of  a  half  century  ago.  Now,  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  create  the 
ideas  to  which  he  gave  expression,  but  he  was  the  one  of  his  day 
who  took  those  thoughts  and  molded  them,  put  them  into 
language,  and  the  people  of  his  day  thought  in  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  because  he  stated  things  clearly,  be- 
cause he  expressed  those  things  in  a  few  words  and  was  epi- 
grammatic. And  I  may  add,  gentlemen,  that  I  believe  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  much  greater  orator  than  he  had  credit  for  being 
at  that  time  or  has  now.  In  the  years  to  come  I  believe  he  will 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  great  orators  of  the  world.  It  was  his 
oratory  more  than  anything  else  that  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  accomplish  what  he  did  as  a  statesman.  His  great  public 
achievements  as  a  statesman  and  a  president  overshadowed  his 
accomplishments  as  an  orator,  but  it  was  his  ability  as  an  orator 
that  gave  him  the  chance  to  be  the  statesman  that  he  was.  If 
you  will  take  the  speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln  I  think  you  will 
find  that  those  speeches  give  you  illustrations  of  the  things  that 
are  necessary  for  a  public  speaker's  success.  You  will  find  that 
when  he  dealt  with  the  slavery  question  he  dealt  with  a  subject 
that  he  understood  and  he  was  able  to  state  his  position  on  every 
phase  of  it,  and  he  could  not  be  embarrassed  by  any  questions. 
No  one  can  read  what  he  said  without  believing  that  the  man  was 
expressing  what  he  believed  was  a  message  that  he  must  give. 
You  will  find  clearness  of  statement  and  compactness  of  thought ; 
you  will  find  also  an  aptness  of  illustration.  And,  I  might  add 
that  next  to  clearness  of  statement,  conciseness  and  epigram- 
matic form,  you  must  have  aptness  of  illustration.  Lincoln  was 
wonderfully  skilled  in  that.  He  took  the  common  things  of  life 
and  enabled  you  to  see  other  things  through  them,  and  you  will 
find  that  his  speeches  afford  you  models  in  those  respects.  You 
can  make  them  valuable  to  you  as  you  study  them  and  learn 
through  them  and  from  them  how  to  be  effective  in  public  speak- 
ing. In  an  institution  like  this,  which  has  back  of  it  a  great 
religious  impulse,  for  it  was  a  religious  impulse  that  made 
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Creighton  give  his  money  to  this  institution — in  such  an  insti- 
tution I  can  with  propriety  express  what  I  am  glad  to  express 
anywhere,  that  when  you  come  to  aptness  of  illustration  you  will 
find  nothing  that  compares  with  the  parables  and  the  illustra- 
tions of  Christ.  The  simplicity  and  force  of  them  are  unequalled. 
You  can  all  read  them  and  you  can  profit  by  them  even  if  you 
had  no  higher  or  nobler  purpose  than  merely  to  improve  your 
style  or  augment  the  strength  of  your  oratory.  Then,  too,  you 
will  find  that  the  question  is  of  tremendous  value  in  speaking. 
You  will  scarcely  find  a  great  oration  delivered  at  any  crisis  of 
the  world's  history  that  does  not  give  you  an  illustration  of  the 
power  of  the  question,  the  putting  of  everything  that  relates  to 
the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  question  and  where  the  question 
itself  suggests  the  necessary  answer.  Here,  too,  Lincoln  gave 
us  supreme  illustrations.  You  take  the  instance  when  he  was 
making  his  argument  to  the  south,  and  he  addressed  them  some- 
thing like  this:  He  said:  "What  if  we  have  war?  It  must 
close  some  time,  and  suppose  it  results  in  separation;  these 
two  sections  of  the  country  must  still  be  side  by  side  as  they  are 
today,  and  this  question  of  slavery  will  still  be  here ;  it  must  still 
be  dealt  with."  And,  having  presented  the  situation,  having 
presented  the  alternative,  then  he  put  the  whole  proposition  in 
a  question.  He  said:  "Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than 
friends  can  make  laws  1 ' '  There  was  no  answer.  Friends  could 
make  laws  better  than  aliens  could  make  treaties,  and  if  the 
question  could  have  been  put  at  an  earlier  day  before  passion 
on  both  sides  had  reached  a  point  where  they  wouldn't  listen 
to  wise  advice,  that  war  might  have  been  prevented.  But  where 
could  you  find  a  better  illustration  outside  of  the  Bible  than  is 
presented  in  that  speech  of  Lincoln,  of  the  power  of  the  ques- 
tion? I  say  outside  of  the  Bible,  for  here,  too,  we  come  back  to 
the  very  highest  and  best  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  that  connection  I  may  say  that  the  first  time  I  went  back 
after  graduation  to  speak  to  the  people  who  had  graduated  from 
the  law  school  which  was  my  alma  mater  I  went  back  to  speak 
on  ' '  The  Price  of  the  Soul, ' '  and  it  wa's  this  question  that  Christ 
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asked  that  suggested  the  subject  I  presented  to  the  lawyers. 
You  will  remember  how  Christ  put  it,  so  strongly  that  it  has 
never  been  surpassed.  He  puts  on  one  side  all  that  can  possibly 
be  included  in  the  world,  all  the  wealth  that  one  can  accumulate, 
all  the  fame  that  can  be  acquired  and  all  the  happiness  that  one 
can  have.  On  the  other  side  he  puts  the  soul.  Then  he  asks  the 
question  that  has  come  ringing  down  through  the  ages :  "  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul?"  He  lets  you  take  all  the  time  you  want  to  gather 
together  all  you  will,  and  when  you  have  brought  it  all  together, 
he  says,  what  if  you  get  it  all  and  lose  your  soul. 

Now  let  me  add  that  there  is  another  thing  which  must  al- 
ways be  found  in  any  great  success  in  public  speaking;  that  is 
a  purpose,  a  moral  purpose.  There  must  be  a  moral  purpose. 
One  of  your  class  has  spoken  of  the  power  of  character.  The 
character  of  the  man  means  more  than  anything  he  says.  You 
may  go  back  to  where,  at  great  crises,  things  have  been  accomp- 
lished by  a  speech,  but  when  you  come  to  examine  the  speech 
you  will  find  that  back  of  the  speech  was  a  man,  and  that  the 
speech  was  just  a  man  reduced  to  language ;  it  was  the  man  em- 
bodied in  words ;  it  was  the  man,  the  character  of  the  man,  that 
really  produced  the  effect,  and  all  these  other  things  were  merely 
a  means  by  which  the  man  was  presented.  And  so,  my  friends, 
in  the  work  that  lies  before  you  your  success  in  public  speaking 
is  going  to  be  measured  by  the  moral  purpose  that  lies  back  of 
you  and  inspires  you,  and  if  I  can  say  a  word  that  will  help  you 
to  understand  how  you  can  lay  the  foundation  for  great  success 
my  coming  here  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Let  me  give  you  what 
Wendell  Phillips  said.  He  said:  "How  unfortunately  most 
men  sink  into  nameless  graves  while  now  and  then  a  few  forget 
themselves  into  immortality. "  It  is  by  forgetting  ourselves  that 
we  win  immortality,  and  if  you  will  take  that  strong  expression 
of  Wendell  Phillips  you  will  find  that  he  paraphrases  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Master,  who  says :  "He  who  saveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  but  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it. ' '  It 
seems  a  paradox,  but  still  it  is  the  epitome  of  all  human  history. 
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The  man  who  has  no  better  purpose  than  to  save  himself  leads 
a  little  life,  while  the  one  who  is  able  to  forget  himself  for  things 
that  are  larger  than  himself  finds  a  larger  life  than  the  life  he 
would  have  surrendered.  Make  no  mistake  as  to  the  means  by 
which  people  go  forward  to  great  things.  It  is  not  because  of 
their  own  strength,  it  is  because  they  have  attached  themselves 
to  things  that  will  not  die. 

But  let  me  say  a  word  to  you  who  are  going  out  upon  life 
at  this  time.  Sometimes  people  speak  of  the  golden  days  of  the 
past.  If  I  had  a  choice  of  all  the  times  at  which  to  live  I  would 
rather  live  today  than  in  any  period  of  the  past.  There  is  more 
opportunity  today  for  a  man  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
thought  of  the  world  and  to  render  a  service  to  all  the  world 
than  there  was  two  hundred  years  ago  to  render  a  service  to  the 
people  who  lived  in  those  days.  Here  are  great  questions  at 
stake,  and  this  nation  is  the  nation  of  all  the  nations  to  which  the 
world  must  look  after  this  horrible  war  that  is  devastating  the 
old  world,  in  which  in  eighteen  months  they  have  piled  up  war 
debts  until  now  the  new  sum  of  debts  is  about  equal  to  all  the 
war  debts  of  Europe  that  had  accumulated  in  all  the  wars  of 
the  past.  Those  nations  who  seem  to  be  worshipping  the  god  of 
force  should  accept  our  nation  to  lead  them  out  and  help  them 
to  put  their  feet  on  firm  ground,  and  here  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  a  great  nation,  and  it  is  the  people  of  the  nation  who  have 
faith  and  hope  and  courage  that  must  fix  our  ideals  and  make  our 
purposes  known. 

And  may  I  conclude  in  just  one  thought.  I  have  seen  many 
pictures,  but  only  a  few  that  made  an  impression  upon  me.  I 
wish  I  could  bring  before  you  tonight  one  of  those  pictures,  a 
picture  painted  by  the  great  Russian  artist,  Verestchagin,  ' '  The 
Apotheosis  of  War,"  a  pile  of  skulls,  a  pyramid  that  shows  what 
war  is.  But  there  is  another  picture  that  to  my  mind  is  more 
important  to  us  just  now.  It  is  that  wonderful  picture  of  Christ 
before  Pilate.  There  stood  the  Roman  government,  representa- 
tive of  force,  and  back  of  it  were  the  legions  of  Rome.  That 
government  dominated  the  then  known  world.    It  did  not  have 
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to  argue,  it  did  not  have  to  persuade,  it  simply  commanded. 
Before  that  representative  of  force  stood  unarmed  and  defense- 
less the  apostle  of  love.  And  force  triumphed,  they  nailed  him 
to  the  tree  and  they  thought  the  story  had  ended.  It  had  just 
begun.  From  that  moment  the  power  of  Caesar  waned,  the 
power  of  Christ  increased  and  in  nineteen  hundred  years  we  have 
seen  Him  grow  until  He  has  become  the  great  figure  of  all  time, 
and  we  have  seen  his  philosophy  changing  the  lines  of  history 
and  the  lives  of  men,  and  time  and  again  we  have  seen  those  two 
ideas  brought  face  to  face,  force  and  love.  To  my  mind  today  we 
witness  in  the  world  the  same  two  forces  face  to  face.  The  old 
world  today  is  wallowing  in  blood  because  they  have  been  wor- 
shipping at  the  shrine  of  force.  They  have  been  trying  to  ter- 
rorize each  other  into  peace.  Each  side  has  been  trying  to  make 
itself  so  strong  that  the  other  would  be  afraid  of  it.  It  is  the 
gospel  of  force;  it  is  the  same  gospel  that  the  Roman  Empire 
stood  for,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a  nation  had  a  great 
opportunity  today  is  the  time  and  our  nation  is  the  nation  to 
present  to  the  world  an  entirely  different  idea  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  peace  can  be  built ;  that  of  love  and  brotherhood  and 
fellowship.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  those  nations, 
and  instead  of  spending  our  money  piling  up  preparation  and 
adding  misery  to  the  world  in  the  days  to  come,  if  we  just  take 
some  of  that  money  and  go  to  those  people  mad  with  war,  and 
beg  them  as  friends  to  come  together  and  find  a  basis  upon 
which  a  permanent  peace  can  be  built,  and  take  in  our  hands  some 
of  this  money  they  want  us  to  spend  getting  ready  to  kill  people, 
and  say  as  an  evidence  of  our  friendship:  "Let  us  contribute  to 
the  suffering  on  both  sides;  will  you  come  together  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  larger,  better,  broader  civilization. ' '  Surely,  my 
friends,  if  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  the  wise  men  could  come 
from  the  east  and  bring  gifts  in  their  hands  as  they  searched 
for  Him  who  in  prophecy  was  called  the  Prince  of  Peace,  today, 
after  nineteen  centuries  of  fulfillment  of  those  prophecies,  the 
wise  men  of  the  west  ought  to  be  ready  to  go  with  gifts  in  their 
hands  to  carry  the  gospel  of  this  Prince  of  Peace  to  the  nations 
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that  need  it  and  can  find  no  solace  or  any  prospect  of  relief  from 
their  own  bloody  philosophy. 

Pardon  me.  This  subject  is  so  much  in  my  heart  I  can  hardly 
speak  to  anyone  without  speaking  of  it. 

What  I  want  to  most  impress  upon  you  is  that  if  you  are 
going  to  accomplish  any  great  thing  you  must  have  a  great  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  no  great  purpose  except  the  purpose  to  be  use- 
ful to  your  fellow  man,  to  put  your  stronger  shoulders  under 
heavier  loads,  and  because  you  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
qualify  yourselves  for  large  service  give  that  great  capacity  to 
your  country,  and  find  your  joy  in  lifting  up  the  level  on  which 
all  must  stand.  Then,  whether  you  work  in  a  little  community 
or  in  a  state  or  in  a  nation,  or  whether  your  influence  runs  around 
the  world,  let  it  always  be  put  upon  a  moral  foundation,  make  it 
a  moral  proposition,  confident  that  he  who  pitches  the  battle  upon 
the  highest  plane  always  wins  in  the  end.  Be  patient  and  wait 
for  right  to  triumph,  and  place  your  hope  of  eminence  and  suc- 
cess upon  the  espousal  of  the  righteous  cause  that  in  its  triumph 
you  may  rise  with  it.    (Prolonged  applause.) 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  LOCAL 
FREIGHT  BUREAU 


E.  J.  McVann. 


HE  local  traffic  bureau  is  part  of  the  business  equip- 
ment of  every  progressive  American  city.  Although 
it  is  relatively  a  new  institution,  the  shipping  public 
has  become  quite  as  accustomed  to  it  as  to  the  tele- 
phone, the  typewriter,  the  trolley  car,  or  the  automo- 
bile. The  traffic  bureau  is  the  junior  of  the  first  two, 
about  contemporary  with  the  trolley  and  the  senior 
of  the  automobile.  A  careful  search  of  the  records 
develops  that  the  first  organization  to  devote  its  en- 
tire energies  and  activities  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  rail 
transportation  for  the  benefit  of  shippers  was  the  Chicago 
Freight  Bureau.  In  order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  this 
pioneer  body,  a  little  review  of  railroad  history  is  necessary. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  agencies  of  transportation  has  always  been 
a  private  enterprise.  While  it  is  true  that  the  government  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  states  assisted  the  railroad  companies  by 
grants  of  land,  of  right-of-way  and  of  cash  bonuses,  our  carriers 
were  free,  for  a  long  period,  from  governmental  supervision  or 
regulation  of  any  kind.  During  this  period  the  rail  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  country  grew  to  such  huge  proportions  that 
the  management  of  it  found  itself  faced  with  great  responsibili- 
ties and  tremendously  difficult  problems.  The  business  had  al- 
ways been  conducted  upon  the  corner  grocery  theory,  i.  e.,  the 
best  prices  possible  were  secured  for  the  wares  offered  and  the 
biggest  customers  always  obtained  the  choicest  bargains.  This 
policy,  naturally,  was  fertile  of  abuses  and  the  situation  grew 
worse  as  the  years  went  on  and  the  business  of  the  country  de- 
veloped. 
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As  the  number  of  those  with  grievances  increased  and  they 
could  obtain  no  redress  from  the  railroads,  they  appealed  to  the 
nearest  authority  for  relief.  This  was  usually  the  state  legis- 
lature. State  after  state  passed  restrictive  statutes  and  created 
regulatory  bodies  in  the  effort  to  satisfy  the  public  discontent 
with  the  methods  and  practices  of  railroad  management.  The 
railway  companies  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  powerful  factors 
in  business  and  political  affairs.  They  were  then,  as  they  are 
now,  able  to  command  the  best  brains  of  the  country  and  they 
fought  vigorously  any  and  all  attempts  to  curtail  their  privi- 
leges and  prerogatives.  They  sheltered  themselves  behind  the 
Federal  constitution,  invoking  the  confiscation-of-property 
clause  as  against  the  efforts  of  the  legislatures  to  fix  their  rates 
and  the  commerce  clause  as  against  the  attempt  by  the  states  to 
regulate,  in  any  manner,  the  great  bulk  of  their  business,  which 
has  always  been  interstate  in  character. 

The  net  result  that  the  states  accomplished  was  but  small. 
The  railroads  and  their  business  kept  on  growing  and  the  evils 
engendered  by  their  unregulated  and  frequently  lawless  and 
despotic  methods  also  grew  apace.  So  the  aggrieved  and  injured 
increased  in  number.  When  the  failure  to  get  results  through 
the  state  governments  became  apparent,  complaints  began  to 
flow  into  Congress.  By  1885  conditions  had  become  so  bad  and 
unrest  under  them  so  persistent  that  the  United  States  Senate 
appointed  a  "select  committee"  of  five  of  its  members  and 
charged  that  committee  with  the  duty  of  making  an  investigation 
of  the  whole  railroad  situation.  The  committee  set  out  upon  a 
tour  of  the  country.  Hearings  were  held  at  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Minneap- 
olis, Memphis  and  Atlanta.  To  these  hearings  came  the  railroad 
commissioners  of  such  states  as  had  them,  railroad  executives, 
business  men,  farmers,  lawyers,  newspaper  men  and  others.  Ap- 
parently everyone  who  had  anything  to  contribute  was  heard  pa- 
tiently and  the  record  of  the  hearings  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Senate  fill  over  2,000  printed  pages  of  the  Senate 
record.    Unlike  most  public  documents,  these  are  anything  but 
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dry  reading.  The  pages  teem  with  interest  and  the  proceedings 
record  happenings  and  mirror  conditions  which  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  today  were  current  history  less  than  forty 
years  ago,  so  great  has  been  the  change  in  conditions  in  the  in- 
terim. The  net  result  of  that  investigation  was  the  first  effort  by 
Congress  to  exert  the  great  grant  of  regulatory  power  entrusted 
to  it  when  the  states  ratified  the  Federal  constitution,  an  effort 
which  culminated  in  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Cullom 
law,  better  known  now  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which 
became  effective  in  1887. 

The  men  who  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  at  its 
various  hearings  were,  as  a  rule,  the  spokesmen  of  commercial 
bodies:  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  produce  ex- 
changes, etc.  They  were  nearly  all  men  engaged  in  active  business 
pursuits  of  their  own  and  their  knowledge  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness was  confined  to  those  points  at  which  their  business  brought 
them  in  contact  with  it.  The  first  practical  traffic  man  to  be  heard 
on  behalf  of  the  shipping  public  was  C.  M.  Wicker,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Chicago  Freight  Bureau.  He  told  the  commit- 
tee that  he  represented  an  organization  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Chicago  shippers,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  Chicago  as  a  manufacturing  and  distributing  center, 
and  that  he  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  looking  after  their  traf- 
fic matters,  which  he  was  competent  to  do,  having  previously 
had  seventeen  years  railroad  traffic  experience.  It  seems  fair 
to  conclude  that  the  Chicago  bureau  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
since  a  tour  of  the  Senate  committee  did  not  develop  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  that  antedated  it  and  but  one  other  body  or- 
ganized along  the  same  lines — the  Transportation  Bureau  of  the 
Merchants '  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  born  in  January,  1885.  This 
later  bureau  was  also  administered  by  a  practical  traffic  man, 
E.  F.  Kelley,  who  gave  all  of  his  time  to  the  work. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  local  traffic  bureau  as  a 
separate  commercial  body,  but  many  years  were  to  elapse  before 
the  necessity  for  similar  organizations  became  apparent  to  the 
American  business  world  generally.    You  are  all  probably  fa- 
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miliar  with  the  subsequent  history  of  Federal  regulation  of  the 
rail  carriers.  It  gave  much  promise  of  results  in  the  beginning, 
but  apparently  Congress  was  not  especially  careful  in  framing 
the  regulatory  statutes.  Defects  began  to  develop.  Although 
our  railroad  friends  were  glad  enough  to  invoke  the  protection 
of  the  constitution  as  against  regulation  by  the  states,  they  were 
also  willing  to  invoke  its  protection  against  Congress.  When 
the  courts  got  through  telling  the  people  what  the  new  laws  really 
meant,  about  all  there  was  left  was  a  Commission  with  power  to 
investigate,  but  not  to  cure,  any  evils  its  investigation  might  de- 
velop. So  rebating  was  resumed  if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  really 
stopped.  Discrimination,  the  great  evil,  was  again  rife.  The 
long  haul  was  made  at  less  cost  than  the  short.  The  sum  total 
of  the  advancement  that  was  accomplished  was  the  death  of  the 
open  "pool"  and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  Congress 
had  undoubted  power  to  create  a  Commission  and  clothe  it  with 
real  regulatory  powers,  but  had  not  done  so. 

While  these  questions  were  being  determined  the  traffic  and 
transportation  bureau  idea  had  spread  measurably,  but  not 
widely.  Many  cities  had  such  organizations  and  had  employed 
practical  men  to  operate  them.  When  it  was  found  at  last  that 
the  real  power  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  traffic  offi- 
cers, the  managers  of  the  local  traffic  bureau  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  situation  and  dealt  directly  with  the  railroads 
on  behalf  of  the  shippers  they  represented.  There  followed 
what  may  be  called  a  second  cycle  in  the  development  of  the  local 
traffic  bureau.  The  most  valuable  organization  was  that  which 
stood  closest  to  the  powerful  railroads.  The  successful  traffic 
manager  was  he  who  secured  the  most  favorable  "adjustments" 
for  his  organization  or  community.  For  many  years  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  called  upon  to  decide  compara- 
tively few  cases  and  those  it  did  decide  were  not  productive  of 
any  far-reaching  results. 

During  this  period,  the  lot  of  the  railroads  was  by  no  means 
a  happy  one.    With  competition  between  themselves  practically 
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unregulated,  with  the  old  method  of  "pooling"  forbidden,  the 
revenues  obtained  by  them  were  dissipated  in  rebates,  rate  wars, 
free  carriage  of  passengers  and  other  illicit  means.  Finally  the 
executive  of  the  principal  eastern  and  western  lines  put  their 
heads  together  and  evolved  the  famous  Joint-Traffic  and  Trans- 
Missouri  Associations.  The  agreements  that  bound  the  carriers 
together  in  these  associations  were  a  practical  abdication  of  the 
rate-making  power  to  the  managing  boards  of  the  associations. 
Every  real  essential  of  the  "pool"  was  there  except  the  arbitrary 
division  of  traffic.  No  individual  road  was  left  with  any  power 
over  its  own  rates.  By  this  drastic  method  revenues  were  to  be 
conserved,  dividends  paid  and  receiverships  avoided.  But  alas, 
for  the  railroad  idealists !  They  overlooked  a  simple  little  statute 
passed  in  1890,  known  as  the  Sherman  law,  and  when  the  new 
agreements  reached  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  they  were  torn 
into  tatters  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven  and  the 
unregulated  and  unprotected  carriers  were  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  own  unscrupulous  and  reckless  brethren. 

It  is  curious  that,  during  all  the  years  the  best  brains  of  the 
railroad  world  were  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  conservation 
of  revenues,  none  should  have  perceived  the  great  truth  that 
is  now  plain  to  everybody :  that  the  only  effective  restraint  upon 
that  awful  waste  was  stringent  Federal  regulation.  After  the 
big  associations  had  been  wrecked  by  their  collision  with  the 
Sherman  law,  the  old  practices  went  merrily  on  again.  Once 
more  dividends  faded  and  receiverships  menaced.  When  the  sit- 
uation had  become  so  bad  that  ruin  threatened  the  whole  trans- 
portation interest,  the  "community  of  interest"  idea  was  born 
of  some  massive  intellect.  The  late  Mr.  Morgan  has  always  had 
the  credit  for  originating  it.  The  plan  was  for  the  powerful 
roads  to  buy  control  of  the  weaker  properties  and  so  hold  the 
weaker  brethren  to  their  bargains  to  maintain  prices.  Great 
progress  was  made  in  furtherance  of  the  plan,  but  it  also  fell 
foul  of  the  law,  the  theory  of  which,  the  Supreme  Court  explained, 
was  that  of  maintaining  practical  competition  instead  of  throttl- 
ing it  by  any  means,  direct  or  indirect. 
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The  "community  of  interest"  through  stock  ownership  and 
control  was  thus  halted,  but  the  railroads  learned  one  lesson 
from  it :  that  it  was  not  really  impossible  for  their  managers  to 
dwell  together  in  harmony  and  that  there  were  many  pending 
and  important  questions  with  which  they  must  deal  collectively, 
if  those  questions  were  to  be  dealt  with  at  all.  So  it  came  about 
that  the  shippers  and  their  representatives  found  themselves 
dealing  with  railroad  committees  and  associations  instead  of 
with  individual  traffic  officers.  To  such  committees  were  referred 
questions  of  general  rate  adjustments,  classification  of  freight, 
bill  of  lading  conditions,  demurrage,  etc. 

All  of  these  various  developments  had  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  the  general  public.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion  had  caused 
the  enactment  of  the  Cullom  law,  the  Sherman  law,  and,  finally, 
the  Elkins  ' i anti-rebate ' '  law.  When  the  effects  of  the  "com- 
munity of  interest"  policy  became  fully  apparent  and  many 
who  had  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  old  conditions  found  them- 
selves being  gradually  added  to  the  number  who  could  only 
share  the  feast  by  gazing  in  from  the  cold  outside,  effective  reg- 
ulation became  desirable  and  the  demand  for  it  culminated  in  the 
enactment  of  the  law  of  1908,  which  gave  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce commission  its  first  really  substantial  grant  of  power, 
enlarged  its  numbers  and  set  it  to  work  to  cope  with  the  rail 
transportation  problem. 

It  took  time  to  try  out  the  new  law  and  have  the  courts 
define  the  new  powers.  When  all  this  was  accomplished,  the  first 
really  vital  need  for  the  local  traffic  bureau  made  itself  felt.  Un- 
der the  new  law,  every  tariff  provision,  rule  or  regulation  that 
affected  the  amount  of  the  railroad  charge  must  be  published 
and  precisely  stated  and  when  it  was  so  published  it  became,  in 
effect,  a  part  of  the  Federal  law.  Every  shipper  who  dealt  with 
a  common  carrier  of  interstate  traffic  found  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion where  he  was  charged  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  intricate 
and  complex  railroad  tariffs,  rules  and  rate  adjustments  and 
must  accommodate  his  business  to  them.  If  he  was  a  big  shipper, 
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with  a  large  organization,  he  provided  himself  with  a  traffic 
manager,  if  he  did  not  already  have  one.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  shippers  were  not  justified  in  incurring  such  expense 
and  they  called  upon  others  to  join  them  in  organizing  local 
traffic  bureaus,  or  re-vamping  old  ones.  The  man  with  expert 
knowledge  of  railroad  business  found  his  services  at  a  premium, 
and,  before  many  years  had  gone  by,  what  was  practically  a 
new  profession  had  been  established,  that  of  manager  of  a  local 
traffic  bureau. 

The  bureau  itself  has  become  an  "  institution. ' '  The  city 
that  is  without  one  is  like  an  office  without  a  telephone  or  a  type- 
writer. Its  manufacturers  and  distributors  find  their  oppor- 
tunities for  trade  circumscribed  and  their  fields  of  endeavor  re- 
stricted and  they  are  frequently  unable  to  ascertain  the  reason 
why.  Their  expense  on  account  of  freight  and  express  charges 
grow  unduly  large;  they  find  it  difficult  to  enforce  their  claims 
against  the  carriers  for  overcharges  because  of  their  ignorance 
of  rate  adjustments  and  of  the  carriers '  fear  of  breaking  the 
law.  They  find  themselves  involved  in  many  needless  and  vex- 
atious controversies  with  railway  agents  and  minor  officials. 
They  find  themselves  at  great  disadvantage  when  required  to  ap- 
pear before  railway  committees  on  rates  and  classification,  be- 
fore state  railway  commissions  and  before  the  Federal  commis- 
sion; all  of  this  because  they  have  not  been  in  touch  with  the 
trend  of  the  times  and  have  not  joined  with  their  neighbors  in 
the  organization  and  development  of  a  local  traffic  bureau,  which 
would  take  all  these  troubles  off  the  mind  of  the  individual  mer- 
chant, solve  his  problems,  smooth  out  his  difficulties  and  leave 
him  free  to  prosecute  his  real  business,  which  is  the  sale  of  the 
output  of  his  factory  or  store. 

All  over  the  country,  the  local  traffic  bureaus  are  at  work  on 
the  problems  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  They  are 
ironing  out  rate  discriminations,  readjusting  rate  schedules  and 
classification  ratings,  examining  all  rules  and  regulations  that 
affect  the  business  of  their  principals  or  communities,  usually, 
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it  is  well  to  note,  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  railroad 
people  up  to  a  point  where  sometimes  co-operation  must  give 
place  to  conflict,  but  where  that  conflict  is  no  longer  fraught  with 
the  bitterness  and  ill-feeling  that  was  characteristic  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  earlier  and  less  enlightened  days. 
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mHE  tardy  recognition  of  Shakespeare's  supremacy  in 
the  domain  of  dramatic  poetry  was  principally  due, 
strange  to  say,  to  the  authority  of  a  man  who  had 
lived  two  thousand  years  before  the  poet's  time — the 
Greek  philosopher,  Aristotle.  The  credibility  of  this 
statement  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the  greatness  of 
Aristotle.  Unless  the  reader  is  convinced  and  fully 
realizes  that  Aristotle  was  the  master-mind  of  the  hu- 
man race,  unique  in  intellectual  power,  it  were  vain  to  expect 
him  to  believe  an  assertion  so  extraordinary  as  the  one  just  ad- 
vanced. The  best  way  to  secure  this  conviction  is  to  adduce  the 
judgment  of  competent  authorities.  The  first  of  these  will  be 
the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica.  In  the  article  on  Aristotle,  con- 
tributed by  Sir  Alex.  Grant.,  Bart.,  late  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  we  find  the  following : 

"In  the  history  of  European  thought  and  knowledge  down 
to  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  name  of  Aristotle  was 
without  a  rival,  supreme,  and  this  supremacy  arose  from  no  false 
estimate  or  unwarranted  preference.  Aristotle,  speaking  gen- 
erally, treated  of  every  subject  which  came  within  the  range  of 
ancient  thought — and  he  treated  of  each  of  these  subjects  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else.  *  *  *  His  works  may  almost  have  the 
credit  of  having  saved  men  from  relapsing  into  barbarism. ' ' 

So  marvelous  was  Aristotle's  power  of  anaylsis  that  when 
he  applied  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject,  he  prac- 
tically exhausted  it  for  all  time.  Speaking  of  his  treatise  on 
Rhetoric,  the  same  author  says : 

"Hardly  anything  on  the  subject  of  Rhetoric  has  been 
added  to  what  he  wrote.     Take  the  most  powerful  and  subtle 
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specimens  of  modern  oratory,  for  instance,  Shakespeare's 
speech  of  Marc  Anthony  over  the  body  of  Caesar, — and  yon  will 
find  the  rationale  of  every  telling  point  set  forth  by  anticipation 
in  the  rhetoric  of  Aristotle." 

The  next  authority  will  be  Cardinal  Newman.  In  his  ' '  Idea 
of  a  University,"  Discourse  V.,  4,  5,  speaking  of  Liberal  and 
Useful  Pursuits,  he  says : 

"All  that  I  have  been  now  saying  is  summed  up  in  a  few 
characteristic  words  by  the  great  Philosopher.  '  Of  possessions/ 
he  says,  'those  rather  are  useful  which  bear  fruit;  those  liberal 
which  tend  to  enjoyment.  By  fruitful  I  mean  which  yield  rev- 
enue; by  enjoyable  where  nothing  accrues  of  consequence  be- 
yond the  using.'  (Rhet.  L,  5).  Do  not  suppose  that  in  thus  ap- 
pealing to  the  ancients  I  am  throwing  back  the  world  two  thou- 
sand years,  and  fettering  Philosophy  with  the  reasonings  of  pa- 
ganism. While  the  world  lasts  will  Aristotle's  doctrine  on  these 
matters  last,  for  he  is  the  oracle  of  nature  and  truth.  While  we 
are  men,  we  cannot  help,  to  a  great  extent,  being  Aristotelians, 
for  the  great  Master  does  but  analyze  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
views  and  opinions  of  human  kind.  He  has  told  us  the  mean- 
ing of  our  own  words  and  ideas  before  we  were  born.  In  many 
subject-matters,  to  think  correctly,  is  to  think  like  Aristotle;  and 
we  are  his  disciples,  whether  we  will  or  no,  though  we  may  not 
know  it.  The  Church  herself  has  given  her  sanction  to  the  use 
in  theology  of  the  ideas  and  terms  of  his  philosophy."    P.  470. 

The  belief  in  Aristotle 's  intellectual  supremacy  was  as  gen- 
eral amongst  the  educated  in  Shakespeare's  time  as  it  is  in  our 
own.  This  being  premised,  let  us  see  how  his  authority  came  to 
be  an  obstacle  to  Shakespeare's  fame  as  a  dramatist. 

The  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  Greek  tragedies  that  had 
been  preserved  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  models  of 
dramatic  composition.  In  all  of  them  the  three  unities  of  action, 
time  and  place  were  strictly  adhered  to  and  hence  were  looked 
upon  as  essential  elements.  Knowing  that  Aristotle  had  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  Greek  tragedy  in  his  Poetics,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  he  had  prescribed  these  unities.  When  the  plays 
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of  Shakespeare  appeared  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  utterly 
disregarded  two  of  these  unities,  those  of  time  and  place,  they 
were  looked  upon  by  the  learned  as  monstrosities  which  no  de- 
gree of  popular  favor  could  justify.  It  was  simply  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  theory  of  an  ignorant  play-wright  should  be 
superior  to  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  great  Greek  philosopher. 

The  same  opinion  prevailed  in  France  where  the  classic 
dramatists  adhered  strictly  to  the  three  unities.  Hence  Voltaire 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  as  "The  off- 
spring of  the  imagination  of  a  drunken  savage. ' ' 

Even  the  redoubtable  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to 
Shakespeare's  plays,  published  in  1768,  after  boldly  attacking 
the  unities  of  time  and  place,  expresses  amazement  at  his  own 
audacity  and  says,  not  without  a  touch  of  humor : 

'  *  Perhaps  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically  but  deliberate- 
ly written,  may  recall  the  principles  of  the  drama  to  a  new  ex- 
amination. I  am  almost  frightened  at  my  own  temerity,  and 
when  I  estimate  the  fame  and  the  strength  of  those  that  main- 
tain the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  sink  down  in  reverential 
silence,  as  Aeneas  withdrew  from  the  defense  of  Troy  when  he 
saw  Neptune  shaking  the  wall  and  Juno  heading  the  besiegers." 

In  all  probability  it  was  Johnson's  suggestion  about  sub- 
jecting the  laws  of  the  drama  to  a  new  scrutiny  that  caused 
Schlegel  some  forty  years  later  to  examine  the  poetics  of  Aris- 
totle with  the  view  of  asceitaining  what  its  author  had  really 
said  about  the  three  unities.  In  his  "Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature,"  he  tells  us  what  he  discovered: 

"It  is  amusing  to  see  Aristotle  driven  perforce  to  lend  his 
name  to  these  three  unities,  whereas  the  only  one  of  which  he 
speaks,  with  any  degree  of  fullness,  is  the  first — the  unity  of  ac- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  unity  of  time  he  merely  throws  out 
a  vague  hint,  while  of  the  unity  of  place  he  says  not  a  syllable. ' ' 

The  charge  against  Shakespeare  of  introducing  comic  char- 
acters in  his  tragedies  might  have  been  answered  in  the  same 
way;  for  Aristotle  has  nothing  to  say  on  this  subject  in  his 
Poetics.     So  for  two  hundred  years,  the  critics  had  been  in- 
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weighing  against  the  great  Poet  for  his  supposed  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  the  drama,  fondly  imagining  all  the  while  they  were 
battling  beneath  the  standard  of  Aristotle. 

How  aptly  does  Shakespeare  describe  the  situation  in  the 
words  of  Brutus,  merely  substituting  the  name  of  Aristotle, 
Julius  Caesar,  V.  3 : 

"O,  Aristotle,  thou  art  mighty  yet! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
Into  our  own  proper  entrails. ' ' 

The  proper  thing  for  the  critics  to  have  done,  on  discover- 
ing their  mistake  about  Aristotle,  would  have  been  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Poetics  and  in  this  way  to  find  out  just 
what  its  author  had  taught  concerning  dramatic  composition. 
Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  learned  several  things  that 
escaped  the  notice  of  Schlegel.  But,  no;  they  contented  them- 
selves with  copying  the  commentaries  of  Schlegel  and  Coleridge, 
talked  glibly  about  the  limitations  of  Greek  tragedy  and  formu- 
lated theories  of  their  own  about  the  dramatic  art  of  Shake- 
speare,— each  writer  trying  to  outvie  his  predecessors  in  dis- 
covering hitherto  unsuspected  stores  of  beauty,  wisdom  or  knowl- 
edge in  the  works  of  the  great  poet.  Occasionally,  too,  they 
went  out  of  their  way  to  have  a  fling  at  Aristotle,  as  witness 
the  following  from  the  pen  of  Morton  Luce,  author  of  "A  Hand- 
book to  Shakespeare's  Works"  (London,  1907),  which,  he  tells 
us,  "embodies  as  far  as  possible  all  recent  research :" 

"In  Macbeth  Shakespeare  has  given  to  tragedy  a  yet  higher 
truth  and  a  deeper  seriousness  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  Aris- 
totle." 

The  inference  is,  of  course,  that  Aristotle  had  formulated 
his  idea  of  what  tragedy  should  be  and  that  his  conception  fell 
far  short  of  the  concrete  reality  exhibited  by  Shakespeare  in 
Macbeth.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  author  is  spoiled  by  the  lack  of  one  term  of  his  com- 
parison. In  other  words,  we  do  not  know  what  Aristotle's  idea 
of  tragedy  was.  When  this  matter  came  up  for  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  his  Poetics,  he  relegated  it  to  another  treatise,  no 
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trace  of  which  has  ever  been  found.  Here  are  his  words :  ' '  To 
consider,  therefore,  whether  tragedy  is  now  perfect  in  its  species 
or  not,  regarded  as  well  with  reference  to  itself  as  to  the  theatre, 
is  the  business  of  another  treatise." 

Poor  Shakespeare!  For  two  hundred  years  he  is  abused 
for  not  observing  lawTs,  which  Aristotle  had  never  written ;  and, 
after  another  hundred  years,  he  is  praised  for  surpassing  a 
standard  which  Aristotle  had  never  set  up.  What,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  Aristotle  teach  about  dramatic  composition  in  his 
Poetics?  He  gave,  first  of  all,  a  brief  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Greek  drama  and  then  made  a  number  of  critical 
observations  on  the  plays,  particularly  the  tragedies  which  had 
appeared  up  to  his  time.  He  did  not  lay  down  laws  for  an  ideal 
tragedy,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  but  deduced  certain  principles 
from  a  critical  analysis  of  the  best  specimens  of  tragedy  which 
Greece  had  produced.  Aristotle,  however,  was  so  accustomed  to 
go  to  the  root  of  any  matter  he  took  in  hand  that  he  could  not 
write  even  an  essay  on  the  Greek  drama  without  basing  much  of 
his  criticism  on  principles  of  universal  application.  When  we 
compare  these  principles  with  the  practice  of  Shakespeare  we 
find  the  two  in  complete  accord.  So  true  is  this  that  one  could 
easily  believe  that  Shakespeare  had  written  his  plays  with  the 
Poetics  of  Aristotle  open  before  him.  After  all  the  supposed 
antagonism  between  these  two  great  men,  it  is  really  delightful 
to  find  them  in  such  perfect  agreement.  It  seems  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  genius  directs  its  possessor  towards  the  truth  as 
unfailingly  as  the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  north.  We  shall 
now  compare  the  chief  principles  of  Aristotle  with  the  practice 
of  Shakespeare,  giving  the  chapter  and  paragraph  of  the  Poetics 
for  convenience  of  reference. 

1.  Aristotle  advises  the  use  of  stories  already  known  (LX., 
8),  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  original  ones.  (XIV.,  5). 
Shakespeare's  practice  is  in  entire  accordance  with  this  recom- 
mendation. Those  critics,  therefore,  who  think  that  the  poet  fol- 
lowed this  practice  merely  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  invent- 
ing new  stories  are  in  the  wrong. 
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2.  Aristotle  advises  the  employment  of  stories  containing 
what  is  marvelous  or  unusual,  or  such  things  as  might  happen 
(XL,  lsq.)  Shakespeare  delights  in  the  marvelous.  We  have 
the  ghost  in  Hamlet  and  in  Julius  Caesar ;  the  witches  and  appa- 
ritions in  Macbeth;  the  fairies  in  The  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream;  Ariel  and  the  magic  effects  in  The  Tempest;  the  sleep- 
ing potion  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  etc. 

As  these  stories,  besides  being  marvelous,  were  already 
known,  the  poet  was  relieved  of  any  apprehension  he  might 
otherwise  have  felt  on  the  score  of  their  lack  of  probability. 

3.  Aristotle  recommends  especially  in  the  case  of  tragedy 
as  great  magnitude  and  complexity  in  the  story  as  is  compatible 
with  persipcuity.  (VII.,  7)  Shakespeare  has  made  his  best 
tragedies  also  the  longest  and  most  complicated.  In  a  large 
single  volume  edition  of  his  plays  the  average  number  of  pages 
for  the  tragedies  is  38.7,  whereas  Hamlet  requires  47  pages; 
King  Lear  43  and  Othello  43.  Moreover,  Hamlet  has  almost 
as  many  themes  as  characters;  the  same  is  true  of  King  Lear, 
while  Othello,  though  less  complicated,  has  half  a  dozen  themes 
at  least . 

4.  Aristotle  recommends  the  employment  of  what  he  calls 
revolutions  and  discoveries  in  the  stories.  (XL,  lsq.)  By  rev- 
olution he  means  the  bringing  about  of  the  catastrophe  in  an 
unexpected  manner.  By  discovery  he  means  a  powerful  effect 
produced  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  who  or  what  a  person  is. 
He  considers  the  employment  of  both  of  these  devices  in  the  same 
play  as  a  special  beauty. 

Shakespeare  constantly  employs  both  revolution  and  discov- 
ery. In  Hamlet,  for  instance,  the  audience  is  led  to  believe  that 
Hamlet  will  kill  the  king  to  avenge  his  father's  murder,  but  in 
the  end  he  suddenly  kills  him  for  plotting  against  his  own  life. 
In  the  same  play  Hamlet  discovers  that  he  has  killed  Polonius 
instead  of  the  king  and  all  the  rest  of  the  play  is  but  a  conse- 
quence of  this  mistake.  As  Hamlet  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  Shakespeare's  greatest  achievement,  we  see  how  sound 
was  Aristotle's  judgment. 
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5.  Aristotle  says  that  in  tragedy  there  should  be  a  single 
ending,  but  in  comedy  a  double  ending;  by  which  he  means  that 
both  the  good  and  bad  should  be  involved  in  the  catastrophe  in 
tragedy,  whereas  in  comedy  the  good  fortune  should,  in  the  end, 
await  the  virtuous  and  punishment  be  meted  out  to  the  wicked. 
(XIII,  6,  7). 

Shakespeare  makes  the  good  and  bad  share  in  the  catas- 
trophe in  Hamlet,  Lear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  etc. 

As  to  comedy,  he  has  a  double  ending  when  required  in  the 
majority  of  his  comedies.  In  the  others,  he  has,  in  a  Christian 
sj)irit,  substituted  repentance  and  pardon  for  retribution,  with 
more  originality  than  success.  When  he  allows  time  for  proper 
repentance,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  Leontes  in  the  Winter's 
Tale,  the  effect  is  quite  satisfactory,  showing  that  his  theory  is 
correct.  But  in  at  least  four  of  his  comedies,  the  exigencies  of 
the  plot  require  that  the  evil-doer  should  persevere  in  his  villainy 
until  very  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  act,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  conversion  at  that  juncture  is  too  sudden  to  be  credible.  No 
one  believes,  for  instance,  in  the  sudden  conversion  of  that  vil- 
lain, Oliver,  in  "As  You  Like  It;"  nor  in  that  of  the  treacherous 
Protens  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ;"  still  less  does  any- 
one credit  the  conversion  of  the  hypocritical  scoundrel,  Angelo, 
in  ' i  Measure  for  Measure. ' ' 

6.  Aristotle  recommends  very  strongly  that  the  catastrophe 
should  result  from  some  error  or  important  act  of  the  principal 
character.  (XIII.  3.)  Shakespeare  has  observed  this  mode  of 
procedure  in  all  his  comedies  and  tragedies.  As  soon  as  one  has 
discovered  this  act  of  imprudence  in  a  play,  he  has  the  key  to  the 
whole  plot.  To  illustrate,  let  us  take  the  great  enigma,  "Ham- 
let." 

What  is  the  act  of  imprudence  comitted  by  Hamlet?  It  is 
his  pretending  to  be  insane,  an  act  of  wilful  deception.  This 
sets  Polonius  prying  to  find  out  the  cause  of  Hamlet's  madness 
and  leads  to  his  own  death.  The  killing  of  Polonius  has  three 
effects — it  gives  the  king  a  pretext  for  banishing  Hamlet  and 
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leads  to  the  death  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guilderstern ;  it  drives 
Ophelia  to  madness  and  death;  it  provokes  Laertes  to  revenge, 
which  first  takes  the  form  of  rebellion  and  then  of  the  criminal 
plot,  in  conjunction  with  the  king,  of  the  poisoned  foil  and  bowl 
of  wine  and  this  brings  on  the  final  catastrophe.  The  revelation 
of  the  murder  by  the  ghost  and  the  verification  of  it  by  the  play 
are  but  the  dramatic  prologue  to  the  tragedy  proper. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  question  of  agreement 
between  Aristotle  and  Shakespeare  on  the  most  important  topic  of 
all — the  unity  of  action ;  but  this  will  require  a  separate  article. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  CHIEF 

JUSTICE  TANEY 

l 

*Neal  Daniel  Reardon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

HE  historian,  by  what  is  known  as  the  ' i  source  method, ' ' 
is  enabled  to  tell  about  men  and  measures  through  let- 
ters that  have  been  written,  lost,  and  later  brought  to 
light.  Obscure  matters  are  often  illumined  by  such 
letters  and  other  like  manuscripts  long  since  written  and 
quite  as  long  forgotten  and  lost.  The  discovery  of  some 
of  his  writings  centuries  after  his  death  revealed  one 
of  the  most  powerful  European  monarchs  as  a  person 
of  high  character,  where  history  generally  had  depicted  him  as 
a  monster.  The  historian  of  the  future  will  hardly  have  this 
rich  source  from  which  to  draw.  It  is  no  longer  an  age  when 
people  are  found  giving  the  most  pains-taking  effort  to  the 
production  of  their  personal  letters.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
terest and  pleasure  to  read  letters  by  and  of  one  of  the  great 
American  statesmen,  as  well  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
jurists,  especially  when  these  letters  are  of  the  highest  literary 
merit  and  some  of  them  most  unusual  in  the  subjects  discussed. 
The  interest  of  the  querulous  reader  is  further  heightened  in- 
asmuch as  these  letters  have  to  do  with  the  character  of  one, 
who  until  recently  at  least,  has  been  misjudged  by  a  great  part 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  fifth  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  was  born  in  1777  in  Calvert  county, 
Maryland.  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  87  years,  dying  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1864.  One  writer,  in  showing  the  great 
span  of  American  history  covered  by  the  period  of  this  man's 
life  said,  that  he  saw  the  light  of  day  before  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga and  lived  to  hear  the  thunders  of  Gettysburg.    He  belonged 
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to  a  Roman  Catholic  family  of  the  early  English  stock  in  Mary- 
land, and  as  a  child  of  the  old  Mother  Church  he  doubtless  has 
held  higher  station  and  wielded  greater  influence  in  the  civil 
affairs  of  this  government  than  any  other  person  of  his  religious 
belief.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  he  was  born  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  and  died  on  the  12th  of  October — that  is  "Landing  Day." 

At  eighteen  he  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  at  Carlyle, 
Pennsylvania,  being  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  studied  law 
at  Annapolis  with  Jeremiah  T.  Chase,  and  at  twenty-two  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  settled  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  in  1801 
and  practiced  there  until  1823,  when  he  moved  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  soon  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Maryland  bar. 
He  was  employed  in  nearly  all  of  the  important  cases  of  the 
time  in  that  state.  Prior  to  this  move  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  and  later  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate. 

From  1827  to  1831  he  was  Attorney  General  of  Maryland; 
in  1831  he  became  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  by 
appointment  of  President  Jackson.  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  President  and  acted  until 
June,  1834,  when  the  senate  refused  confirmation  due  to  hostil- 
ity aroused  over  the  great  fight  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  Taney  was  a  chief  actor  inasmuch  as  he  was 
General  Jackson's  most  trusted  and  confidential  adviser. 

Had  his  services  ended  with  his  withdrawal  from  the  treas- 
ury in  1834,  his  work  must  be  considered  historic  for  with  the 
end  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  began  the  subtreasury  sys- 
tem of  handling  the  government's  funds — a  system  that  con- 
tinues today.  Moreover,  Taney,  as  Attorney  General  from  1831 
to  1833,  was  the  main-stay  of  President  Jackson  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  nullification  in  South  Carolina.  This,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, he  helped  to  thwart.  It  was  on  April  13, 1830,  that  Presi- 
dent Jackson  electrified  the  country  by  his  celebrated  toast : 
"The  federal  union — it  must  be  preserved."  About  this  time 
Webster  delivered  his  great  address  and  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  the  country.    His  "Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for- 
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ever,  one  and  inseparable, ' '  became  immortal.  During  these  stir- 
ring times  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young  man  in  Illinois.  He 
must  have  been  profoundly  influenced  by  these  events.  Thirty 
years  later  the  union  sentiment,  crystallized  at  this  time,  became 
the  pillar  and  main-stay  of  his  administration's  policies.  He  put 
the  federal  union  and  its  preservation  above  all  and  this  wis- 
dom on  his  part  led  to  ultimate  victory  and  made  the  work  of 
Lincoln's  life  a  success  and  crowned  him  with  immortality. 
It  will  be  an  interesting  subject  for  the  future  historian  to 
study  and  show  the  effect  of  the  Thirties  upon  the  Sixties  and 
in  so  doing  do  justice  to  Eoger  Brooke  Taney  who  was  a  quiet 
but  most  potent  actor  in  those  times. 

The  letter  following  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  his 
services  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  It  explains  itself.  He 
refused  the  slightest  gift  that  could  in  any  way  be  related  to 
his  duties  as  a  public  servant.  This  is  choice  reading  in  these 
days  of  furious  money  getting : 

"Washington,  June  28,  1834. 
Dear  Sir: 

Some  weeks  ago  I  received  two  boxes  of  cigars,  and,  as  I 
had  no  letter  of  advice  on  the  subject,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
from  what  quarter  they  came.  A  short  time  afterwards  Mr. 
Smith,  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  asked  me  if  I  had  received 
them ;  and  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for 
them,  he  told  me  they  were  sent  by  you;  and  that  they  were 
intended  as  a  token  of  your  good  will  to  one  who  had  been  the 
neighbor  of  your  family  in  Maryland,  and  with  whom  you  had 
yourself  formed  a  friendly  acquaintance  in  your  late  visit  to 
Washington.  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  proof  of  your  kind- 
ness, and  you  must  not  feel  mortified  at  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
I  cannot  accept  the  cigars  from  you  as  a  present.  But  I  will 
be  glad  to  keep  them  and  pay  you  the  market  value  of  them.  And 
I  must  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  say  how  much  they  are  worth, 
that  I  may  send  you  the  money.  I  meant  to  say  this  to  you  be- 
fore, as  I  heard  that  you  had  sent  them.    But  a  thousand  official 
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engagements  continually  pressing  on  me  left  but  little  time 
to  attend  to  anything  else.  Now  I  am  a  private  citizen  and 
have  more  command  of  my  time. 

I  repeat  that  you  must  not  feel  any  mortification  at  my 
refusal  to  accept  the  cigars  as  a  present.  But  it  has  been  a 
fixed  rule  with  me  to  accept  of  no  present  however  trifling,  from 
any  one  the  amount  of  whose  compensation  for  a  public  service 
depended  on  the  department  over  which  I  presided.  You  will, 
perhaps,  smile  at  what  you  may  think  my  fastidiousness  about 
such  a  trifle  as  your  cigars.  But  I  have  thought  it  the  rule 
for  a  public  man,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  inflexibly  adhered  to  in 
every  case,  and  without  any  exception  in  the  smallest  matters. 
And,  having  constantly  acted  upon  it,  I  cannot  consent  to  de- 
part from  it  in  this  case,  and  trust  that  you  will  not  suspect  me 
of  doubting  for  a  moment  the  kindness  and  integrity  of  the 
motive  which  influenced  you  to  send  them. 

With  many  thanks,  my  dear  sir,  for  this  token  of  your 
friendly  recollection,  and  expecting  soon  to  hear  from  you,  I  am, 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  TANEY. 

Samuel  Thompson,  Esq." 

In  the  January  following  his  retirement  from  the  treasury 
he  was  nominated  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
succeed  Mr.  Justice  Duvall  who  had  resigned.  That  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  had  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Taney's  abilities, 
is  shown  by  the  following  letter  written  to  Benjamin  Watkins 
Leigh,  a  senator  from  Virginia: 

' < My  Dear  Sir: 

If  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Taney,  I  have  received  some  information  in  his  favor  which 
I  wish  to  communicate. 

Yours, 

J.  MARSHALL. 


i ) 
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The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  letter  was  to  assist  in  con- 
firming the  nomination.  This  failed,  however,  for  the  senate  was 
still  hostile  to  the  man  whose  abilities  proved  the  undoing  of 
the  Bank.  Later  in  the  same  year  the  distinguished  Marshall 
died  and  Taney  was  nominated  for  the  place  and  his  nomination 
this  time  was  confirmed  by  the  senate  in  1836, — political  changes 
having  made  it  possible. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  elevation  to  the  bench  a  former 
law  pupil,  writes  to  his  old  preceptor  as  follows: 

"Frederick,  Maryland,  March  17,  1868. 
Dear  Sir : 

I  have  just  undersood  that  your  nomination  as  the  Chief 
Justice  has  been  ratified,  and  I  cannot  but  take  leave  to  offer 
you  my  sincerest  congratulations.  I  know  you  will  believe  me, 
when  I  say  frankly  that  I  have  no  selfish  motive  in  this  com- 
munication, but  write  simply  to  utter  a  few  thoughts  which  I 
am  unwilling  to  stifle,  though  to  you  of  small  value.  There  never 
lived  a  mortal,  except  my  mother,  for  whom  I  have  felt  so  much 
unmixed  regard  and  friendship ;  yea,  I  may  add  any  other  word 
the  language  affords,  and  yet  fail  to  express  my  feelings — 
deep  feelings — on  that  subject.  There  is  no  one  alive  to  whom  I 
feel  so  deep  a  debtor;  though  I  have  always  known  that  you 
neither  knew  nor  dreamed  I  was  under  any  obligation.  In  a 
word,  I  never  left  your  presence  without  feeling  in  love  with 
virtue,  and  have  often  and  often  recorded  the  same  in  my 
diary ;  for  I  have  kept  one  almost  all  my  life.  I  am  proud  that 
you  will  be  now  the  very  head  itself  of  a  profession  you  have 
always  loved  and  honored;  but  though  fitly  then  you  will  never 
receive,  even  in  that  exalted  seat,  a  single  particle  more  of  my 
respect  than  you  have  long  had  already.  You  have  had  my  best 
and  purest,  and  more  I  shall  never  attempt  to  offer. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.    DIXON.' ' 
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As  Chief  Justice,  he  inducted  into  office  all  of  the  presidents 
from  Jackson  to  Johnson,  more  than  were  thus  sworn  in  by  any 
other  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Upon 
President  Jackson's  retirement  in  1837,  his  celebrated  farewell 
address  was  largely  prepared  and  moulded  by  the  then  Chief 
Justice  and  former  Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  1854,  when  seventy-seven  years  old,  he  began  an  auto- 
biography. This  work  was  not  far  advanced  when  he  lost  his  wife 
and  youngest  daughter  in  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  the  next 
year.  The  shock  was  such  that  he  never  resumed  this  work. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  not  only  for  the  masterly  style 
in  which  he  wrote  but  because  he  could  have  told  much  in  his 
country's  history  that  otherwise  never  will  be  known.  In 
the  few  pages  prepared  we  find  him  saying : 

"I  have  survived  all  my  early  associates  and  companions, 
and  most  of  those  also  with  whom  I  was  acting  in  maturer 
life.  At  the  moment  I  am  writing  the  names  of  dear  and  valued 
friends  who  are  now  in  their  graves  come  crowding  on  my  mem- 
ory, and  I  begin  this  work  in  sadness  and  sorrow." 

To  his  mother,  long  since  dead,  and  by  whose  side  it  was  his 
special  request  to  be  buried,  we  find  this  old  man  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year  paying  the  following  chaste  and  tender  tribute : 

"My  mother's  education,  as  far  as  a  mere  matter  of  human 
learning  was  concerned,  was  a  very  limited  one.  But  her  judg- 
ment was  sound,  and  she  had  knowledge  and  qualities  far  higher 
and  better  than  mere  human  learning  can  give.  She  was  pious, 
gentle,  and  affectionate,  retiring  and  domestic  in  her  tastes.  I 
never  in  my  life  heard  her  say  an  angry  or  unkind  word  to  any 
of  her  children  or  servants,  nor  speak  ill  of  any  one.  When 
any  of  us  or  the  servants  about  the  house  who  were  under  her 
immediate  control  (all  of  whom  were  slaves)  committed  a  fault, 
her  reproof  was  gentle  and  affectionate.  If  any  of  the  planta- 
tion-servants committed  faults,  and  were  about  to  be  punished, 
they  came  to  her  to  intercede  for  them ;  and  she  never  failed  to 
use  her  influence  in  their  behalf,  nor  did  she  ever  hear  of  a 
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case  of  distress  within  her  reach,  that  she  did  not  endeavor  to 
relieve  it.  I  remember  and  feel  the  effect  of  her  teaching  to  this 
hour. ' ' 

Chief  Justice  Taney  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers.  It 
is  said  that  he  always  thought  well  of  one  who  liked  them.  He 
Avas  very  devout  and  the  following  excerpt  taken  from  Tyler's 
Memoirs  is  interesting  in  this  regard: 

"A  little  before  this  time,  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  (while  all  the  Judges  were  boarding  at  the  same 
house  in  Washington),  just  before  the  hour  for  going  up  to 
the  court,  opened  the  door  of  the  room  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  found  him  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  He  withdrew  instantly, 
much  mortified  that  he  had  forgotten  to  rap  before  he  entered. 
He  made  an  apology  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  intrusion,  which 
the  Chief  Justice  accepted,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  his 
custom,  before  he  began  the  duties  of  the  day  to  seek  divine 
guidance  in  prayer.  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  though  a  particular 
friend  of  the  Chief  Justice,  had  never  before  learned  this  re- 
ligious practice." 

The  Rev.  John  McElroy,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
who  long  was  the  pastor  of  the  little  Catholic  church  of  Fred- 
erick, Maryland,  and  who  himself  lived  to  a  great  old  age,  writes 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Tyler,  the  biographer  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
following,  letter,  dated  March  2,  1871,  at  Frederick.  The  letter 
is  somewhat  remarkable  in  some  of  its  statements  and  in  short 
space  gives  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  character  of 
its  subject : 

"My  Dear  Sir: 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  have  to  state,  at 
your  request,  the  few  particulars  of  which  I  am  cognizant  con- 
cerning Judge  Taney's  practical  religion. 

An  essential  precept  (as  we  think)  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  confession  for  the  remission  of  sins — very  humiliating  to  the 
pride  of  human  nature;  but  the  well-known  humility  of  Mr. 
Taney  made  the  practice  of  confession  easy  to  him.    Often  have 
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I  seen  him  stand  at  the  outer  door  leading  to  the  confessional, 
in  a  crowd  of  penitents,  majority  colored,  waiting  his  turn  for 
admission.  I  proposed  to  introduce  him  by  another  door  to 
my  confessional,  but  he  would  not  accept  of  any  deviation  from 
the  established  custom. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  I  called  on  him  in 
Baltimore.  He  was  much  crushed  and  broken  in  spirits  after 
such  a  severe  bereavement,  as  might  be  expected.  He  received 
me,  however,  with  his  usual  kindness  and  courtesy.  During 
my  visit,  a  gentleman,  with  his  carriage,  sent  to  let  Mr.  Taney 
know  that  he  came  expressly  to  give  him  a  little  airing  in  a 
drive  to  the  country  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  (Mr.  Taney)  sent 
for  answer  that  he  must  decline  his  kind  offer;  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  said:  "The  truth  is,  Father,  that  I  have  resolved 
that  my  first  visit  should  be  to  the  cathedral,  to  invoke  strength 
and  grace  from  God,  to  be  resigned  to  his  holy  will,  by  approach- 
ing the  altar  and  receiving  holy  communion, ' ' — preceded  of 
course  by  confession. 

I  must  confess,  this  edified  me  very  much.  In  Washington, 
he  continued  to  practice  all  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  Catholic 
Church. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  you  engaged  earnestly  at  the  life  of  this 
great  and  good  man,  and  hope  to  see  it  soon  circulated  extensive- 
ly, as  no  doubt  it  will  be." 

A  tinge  of  romance  in  his  nature  and  his  love  for  his  wife 
is  shown  in  the  following  letter  written  from  Washington  in 
January,  1852: 

"I  cannot,  my  dearest  wife,  suffer  the  7th  of  January  to 
pass  without  renewing  to  you  the  pledges  of  love  which  I  made 
to  you  on  the  7th  of  January  forty-six  years  ago.  And  although 
I  am  sensible  that  in  that  long  period  I  have  done  many  things 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  have  left  undone  many  things 
that  I  ought  to  have  done,  yet  in  constant  affection  to  you  I  have 
never  wavered — never  being  insensible  how  much  I  owe  to  you — 
and  now  pledge  to  you  again  a  love  as  true  and  sincere  as  that  I 
offered  on  the  7th  of  January,  1806,  and  shall  ever  be. ' ' 
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The  two  letters  following  are  of  striking  interest  in  point 
of  content  and  by  comparison.  Both  were  written  in  the  same 
year  and  the  writers  were  high  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
In  each  case  the  distinguished  author  was  less  than  six  months 
frrom  the  end  of  his  earthly  career.  The  justly  celebrated  let- 
ter of  President  Lincoln  to  Mrs.  Bixby  is  regarded  as  a  specimen 
of  the  purest  English  and  the  most  elegant  diction  extant. 
An  engrossed  copy  of  this  letter  hangs  on  the  walls  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford  University,  England.  As  a  model  of  expressive 
English  it  is  said  that  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed : 

Mrs  Bixbv  "Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Boston' Massachusetts.  November  21,  1864. 

Dear  Madam: 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  war  department  a 
statement  of  the  adjutant  general  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are 
the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of 
battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine 
which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss 
so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  you  the 
consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  republic  they 
died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the 
anguish  of  your  bereavement  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished 
memory  of  the  loved  and  lost  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be 
yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully,  ^  TNCOT  N  ' ' 

The  excerpt  below  from  the  address  of  S.  Teackle 
Wallis,  delivered  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Annapolis  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  explains  the 
letter  following,  written  to  Mr.  H.  McAleer  of  Frederick  City, 
and  the  occasion  of  its  writing : 

"The  quiet  town  of  Frederick,  the  theater  of  his  earlier 
professional  distinction,  was  hallowed  to  him  by  the  grave  of 
his  mother,  and  when  he  left  it  in  mid-life  for  larger  spheres  of 
usefulness  and  honor,  he  exacted  the  pledge,  from  those  who 
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loved  him,  that  he  should  be  laid  beside  her  when  he  died.  Nor 
was  this  the  outbreak  of  fresh  grief  or  transient  sentiment  or 
feeling.  Through  all  his  life  of  toil  and  struggle,  ambition,  re- 
ward and  disappointment,  it  was  his  dearest  longing ;  and  there 
is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  warmer  and  more 
anxious  hope  with  which  the  world-worn  man  clung  fast  to  it, 
as  the  period  drew  nearer  for  its  consummation.  The  literature 
of  the  English  tongue  has  nothing  that  expresses  in  mournful 
tenderness  and  grace  the  expression  which  he  gave  to  it,  in  a 
letter  written  but  a  little  while  before  the  pledge  of  friendship 
was  redeemed." 

My  Dear  Sir:  "Washington,  May  6,  1864. 

I  learned  accidentally  some  time  ago,  that  some  kind  and 
pious  hand  had  removed  from  the  tomb  of  my  beloved  mother 
the  moss  and  rubbish  which  fifty  years  had  accumulated  upon  it, 
and  restored  it  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  placed 
there  by  her  weeping  children.  Residing  in  a  distant  place,  I 
could  not  myself  guard  it  from  desecration,  not  even  the  ordinary 
injuries  of  time;  and  you  may  readily  imagine  how  grateful  I 
felt  to  the  unknown  friend  who  had,  unasked  and  without  my 
knowledge,  performed  that  duty  for  me.  I  have  often  inquired 
and  tried  to  discover  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  an  act  so  touch- 
ing and  pious,  but  without  success,  until  a  few  days  ago,  when 
my  excellent  friend  and  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Father  McElroy, 
called  to  see  me,  and  from  him  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
I  owed  it  to  you,  to  whom  I  had  hitherto  been  an  entire  stranger. 
But  you  are  not  now,  nor  can  you  hereafter  be,  a  stranger.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  your  kindness,  and  when  the  brief  space  of 
life  in  this  world  which  may  yet  be  vouchsafed  to  me  shall 
have  passed,  and  I  am  laid  by  the  side  of  my  mother,  I  hope  you 
will  be  near  and  will  feel  assured  that  amongst  my  last  thoughts 
will  be  the  memory  of  your  kindness. 

With  great  regard  and  respect, 

Your  grateful  friend, 

R.  B.  TANEY." 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
CHARACTER  COUNTS.     Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the 

Joint   Committee    on  Engineering 
Education  recently  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Professor 
Charles  F.  Crowley  of  the  College  of  Medicine : 
"Dear  Sir: 

Last  spring  we  consulted  you  on  the  subject  of  engineering 
education,  concerning  the  qualities  that  you  look  for  in  young 
engineers  and  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  engineering 
schools  in  producing  such  men  as  you  want. 

The  replies  that  have  been  received  mention  many  factors 
that  are  essential  to  the  successful  engineer.  These  essential 
factors  fall  naturally  into  the  following  six  groups  which  are 
named  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  determined  by  their 
frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  replies. 

1.  CHARACTER,  integrity,  responsibility,  resourceful- 
ness, initiative. 

2.  JUDGMENT,  common  sense,  scientific  attitude,  per- 
spective. 

3.  EFFICENCY,  thoroughness,  accuracy,  industry. 

4.  UNDERSTANDING  OF  MEN,  executive  ability. 

5.  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  fundamentals  of  engineering 
science. 

6.  TECHNIQUE  of  practice  and  of  business. 

If  this  is  a  correct  definition  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  an  engineer,  it  furnishes  the  necessary  basis  for  a  rational 
discussion  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools.  It  can  also  be 
used  as  a  standard  in  developing  staff  organizations  and  cur- 
ricula, and  in  selecting  efficient  methods  of  instruction. 

The  best  way  in  which  engineers  can  aid  the  schools  in  solv- 
ing problems  in  connection  with  engineering  education  is  by 
defining  the  product  which  they  desire.    We  therefore  urge  you 
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to  contribute  to  this  important  cause  by  numbering  the  six 
groups  on  the  enclosed  card  in  the  order  of  importance  which 
you  give  them  in  judging  the  reasons  for  engineering  success 
and  in  sizing  up  young  men  for  employment  or  for  promotion. ' ' 
This  letter  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  every  friend 
of  education  because  of  the  emphasis  which  it  puts  upon  char- 
acter even  for  those  professional  men  whose  work  might,  super- 
ficially considered,  be  regarded  as  essentially  technical.  Most 
college  educators  have  persistently  contended  that  the  man  him- 
self must  be  developed  and  his  character  strengthened  if  he  is 
to  be  a  success  at  anything  worth  while.  True,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  faddists  who  have  apparently  forgotten  the  im- 
portance of  character  training  and  who  have  attempted  to  sur- 
round college  students  with  influences  which  seem  to  estimate 
man  as  a  mere  thinking  machine  rather  than  as  a  responsible 
agent.  For  these  the  reports  referred  to  in  the  above  letter 
must  come  as  a  distinct  shock,  challenging  attention  forcibly  to 
the  fact  that  even  in  technical  lines,  like  engineering,  training 
for  efficiency  must  be  based  first  upon  character  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  science,  and  of  the  technique 
of  practice  and  of  business  occupying  the  lowest  instead  of  the 
highest  place.  In  other  words,  the  composite  report  of  those 
best  qualified  to  determine  the  needs  of  engineering  education 
shows  that  it  is  the  man  that  counts  and  that  without  character, 
regardless  of  his  other  attainments,  he  cannot  resonably  hope 
to  win  real  success. 


The  passing  of  Dr.  Mary  Strong  only 
A  GOOD  WOMAN,  emphasizes  the  service  which  she  rend- 
ered to  humanity  through  motives  the 
purest  and  best,  without  hope  of  personal  gain  save  in  the  kindly 
remembrance  of  those  whom  she  befriended.  For  many  years 
she  gave  freely  of  her  skill  and  of  her  tireless  energy  to  those 
unfortunate  outcasts  of  society  whose  very  helplessness  appealed 
to  her  warm  heart,  though  she  knew  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  their  ever  making  a  financial  return.    Her  charity  was  genu- 
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ine  and  took  no  account  of  that  sordid  element  in  human  nature 
which  would  have  deterred  many  another  from  rendering  so  ex- 
acting a  service  where  there  was  so  little  prospect  of  earthly 
reward.  Now  that  she  has  passed  on  and  will  be  found  no  more 
on  her  accustomed  rounds  of  mercy,  her  example  must  always 
remain  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those  who  would  find  in  life 
something  more  than  mere  money  gain,  something  more  than 
applause,  something  more  than  ease  and  luxury. 


The  recent  Good  Fellowship  Dinner 
GOOD  FELLOWSHIP,     given  by  the  law  students  deserves 

more  than  passing  notice,  not  only  be- 
cause it  proved  such  an  unqualified  success  but  particularly 
because  it  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  by  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. The  dinner  served  to  cement  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  students  and  the  school  and  to  bring  more  prominently 
before  the  public  the  work  of  the  institution.  This  was  the  third 
such  function  held  by  the  school  and  was  by  all  odds  the  most 
successful  The  various  committees  which  had  charge  of  the 
work  deserve  to  be  commended  for  the  flattering  outcome  of 
their  efforts,  and  their  successors  may  well  emulate  the  good 
example.  While  the  seniors  were  charged  with  the  chief  respons- 
ibility, they  were  ably  seconded  by  the  other  men  in  the  school, 
without  whose  help  the  affair  could  not  have  been  a  success. 
The  alumni  who  were  present  in  goodly  numbers  were  loud  in 
their  praises  of  the  function  and,  all  in  all,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  suggest  a  single  detail  which  could  have  been  improved  upon. 
Both  students  and  school  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
principal  speaker,  and  to  the  other  prominent  gentlemen  who 
honored  the  banquet  with  their  presence.  The  encouragement 
which  they  gave  to  the  students  and  their  kind  words  of  appre- 
ciation helped  to  make  the  triumph  more  complete.  That  these 
friends  may  continue  their  interest  in  the  institution  and  that 
students,  alumni  and  faculty  may  meet  on  many  another  such 
evening  is  the  fervent  wish  of  every  one  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  the  dinner. 
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This  year  an  organized  effort 
COMMENCEMENT  WEEK,  is  being  made  to  give  Com- 
mencement Week  added  signifi- 
cance. Clinics  are  being  arranged  for  the  medical  and  dental 
graduates  and  it  is  expected  that  the  largest  gathering  in  the 
history  of  the  Pan- Alumni  Association  will  be  present  at  the 
dinner  on  the  evening  of  April  27th.  On  the  following  even- 
ing at  the  Brandeis  theatre  the  most  pretentious  play  in  the 
history  of  the  school  will  be  staged  and  on  Saturday  evening, 
April  29th,  the  commencement  exercises  will  be  held.  As  far 
as  possible  a  wide-spread  home-coming  of  the  alumni  will  be 
promoted  and  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  success  of  the 
year  will  be  crowned  with  a  week  of  celebration  notable  in  the 
University's  calendar.  The  combination  of  the  various  gradu- 
ating classes,  and  the  organizing  of  the  alumni  into  a  common 
body  have  helped  to  give  a  better  impression  of  the  University's 
importance  and  to  promote  a  better  feeling  among  the  graduates. 
The  various  committees  in  charge  are  busy  with  preparations 
and  promise  a  week  which  will  long  be  remembered. 
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*Wm.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 
REFORM    OF    THE    CALENDAR. 


HE  reform  of  our  present  calendar  is  a  subject  on 

TP  which  probably  more  printers'  ink  has  been  wasted 

during  recent  years  than  on  any  other.    Each  scheme 

proposed — and  there  are  at  least  seventy-two  of  them, 

as  the  French  Academy  testifies — is  in  the  mind  of  its 

originator  the  best  that  has  ever  been  devised,  it  is 

the  most  convenient,  the  simplest,  the  easiest — in  a 

word,  it  has  nothing  but  advantages,  and  it  is  the  only 

one  that  can  lay  claim  to  this  honor. 

The  writer  has  no  new  calendar  to  bring  before  the  readers 

of  The  Chronicle.    He  wishes  merely  to  submit  to  them  a  few  of 

the  schemes  proposed  to  keep  them  au  courant  with  events,  and 

to  show  them  something  of  the  complexity  of  the  subject. 

The  calendar,  as  we  know,  is  a  scheme  of  distributing  our 
days  into  periods  of  a  week,  a  month  and  a  year.  The  year  is 
nearly  365*4  days  long.  We  take  care  of  the  fraction  by  giving 
365  days  to  each  of  three  years  in  succession  and  366  to  every 
fourth  year,  that  is,  to  every  year  whose  number  is  exactly  divis- 
ible by  four.  If  we  were  to  do  this  all  the  time,  that  is,  make  every 
fourth  year  without  exception  a  leap  year,  we  would  have  the 
Julian  calendar  that  Julius  Caesar  inaugurated  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago  and  that  is  in  use  today  only  in  the  Russian  empire 
and  its  dependencies.  This  calendar  is  now  known  to  be  er- 
roneous. The  Gregorian  calendar,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
all  civilized  nations  except  Russia,  even  lately  by  China,  corrects 
the  errors  of  the  Julian  calendar  by  dropping  three  days  in  four 
centuries,  that  is,  by  keeping  the  same  rule  of  four  and  making 
years  ending  in  00  leap  years  only  when  they  are  divisible  by 
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400.  Our  modern  refinement  of  measurement  has  detected  a 
slight  error  even  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  which  would  be  so 
well  corrected  by  reducing  the  years  divisible  by  4000  to  common 
years,  that  the  remaining  error  would  not  amount  to  one  day  in 
one  hundred  thousand  years.  This  is  the  only  true  error  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  and  because  it  will  not  be  noticeable  until 
the  year  4000,  calendar  reformers  as  a  rule  never  advert  to  it, 
but  occupy  themselves  exclusively  with  the  months  and  the  weeks. 

The  number  of  the  days  in  the  week,  the  month  and  the 
year  are,  as  mathematicians  express  it,  incommensurable,  that 
is,  the  365  or  366  days  of  the  year  cannot  be  divided  exactly  into 
equal  months  of  28,  30  or  31  days  each,  nor  into  equal  weeks  of 
7  days  each.  And  first,  in  regard  to  the  weeks.  There  are  52 
weeks  and  one  day  over  in  common  years,  52  weeks  and  two  days 
over  in  leap  years.  The  consequence  is  that  as  the  seven  days 
of  the  week  repeat  themselves  in  unbroken  order,  the  days  of  the 
months  are  continually  in  successive  years  falling  on  other  days 
of  the  weeks.  This  is  universally  looked  upon  as  an  unbearable 
inconvenience,  not  to  mention  other  stronger  epithets  that  cal- 
endar reformers  like  to  hurl  at  the  existing  scheme.  They  want 
the  days  of  the  month  to  fall  always  on  the  same  days  of  the 
week,  that  is,  for  example,  they  want  Christmas,  December  25, 
always  to  fall  on  a  Monday. 

There  are  two  ways  of  bringing  this  about.  The  first  is  to 
take  a  day  or  two  from  the  year  according  as  it  has  365  or  366 
days,  and  then  to  combine  these  omitted  year  days  into  a  53rd 
week  when  they  amount  to  seven.    This  method  is  not  favored. 

The  second  way  is  to  make  this  one  day  or  these  two  days 
days  of  no  week,  that  is,  to  wedge  it  or  them  in  between  the  Sat- 
urday of  one  week  and  the  Sunday  of  the  next,  or  between  Sun- 
day and  Monday.  This  is,  I  may  say,  universally  applauded. 
But  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  whether  this  one  day  in  a  com- 
mon year  is  to  be  the  last  day  of  the  year  or  the  first,  nor  whether 
the  second  or  leap  year  day  is  to  be  the  next  to  it  or  six  months 
away  from  it,  nor  whether  this  one  or  these  two  days  are  to  be- 
long to  any  one  or  two  months. 
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As  the  seven  days  of  the  week  have  always  followed  each 
other  in  unbroken  order  since  the  days  of  Adam,  the  question 
of  interrupting  them  and  wedging  one  or  two  days  between  them 
every  year  is  not  to  be  lightly  answered  without  long  and  serious 
deliberation.  The  very  reason  alleged  for  doing  so,  making  a 
given  day  of  the  month  always  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week, 
is  itself  very  questionable.  There  is  a  pleasing  variety  in  our 
present  system,  in  having  Christmas,  for  instance,  fall  on  another 
day  of  the  week  from  last  year.  While  we  may  not  like  it  to  fall 
on  a  certain  day,  we  know  that  this  will  not  happen  again  for  five 
or  six  years,  whereas  when  it  always  falls  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week,  that  day  may  not  be  to  our  liking  and  then  there  will  be 
no  hope  of  relief.    An  untried  method  is  not  safe. 

While  the  scheme  of  adjusting  the  week  to  the  year  is  read- 
ily disposed  of  by  calendar  reformers,  there  is  a  battle  royal  on 
the  months.  The  first  question  to  be  solved  is  as  to  whether  the 
weeks  should  fit  the  months  also,  that  is,  for  example,  whether 
the  7th,  14th,  21st  and  28th  of  every  month  in  the  year  should 
be  Sundays.  The  battle  here  begins  in  real  earnest,  some  ve- 
hemently demanding  that  it  must  be  so,  others  as  stoutly  rejoin- 
ing that  it  is  impossible. 

In  order  to  make  the  same  days  of  every  month  fall  on  the 
same  days  of  the  week,  it  has  been  proposed  to  divide  the  year 
into  thirteen  equal  months  of  28  days  each,  the  extra  one  or  two 
days  being  disposed  of  in  the  manner  mentioned  before.  This 
would  be  a  most  admirable  solution  except  for  that  thirteenth 
month.  As  thirteen  is  a  prime  number,  we  could  not  divide  the 
year  into  halves  or  quarters.  This  kills  the  scheme  for  all  except 
its  proposers. 

The  difficulty  of  the  thirteenth  month  is  solved  by  other  re- 
formers to  their  own  satisfaction  by  taking  twelve  months  of  28 
days  each  and  inserting  a  summer  half -month  after  June  and  a 
winter  half-month  after  December,  or  again  by  a  spring  week 
after  March,  a  summer  week  after  June,  an  autumn  week  after 
September,  and  a  winter  week  after  December.  As  these  weeks 
or  half-months  are  not  to  belong  to  any  of  the  regular  twelve 
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months,  how  shall  we  hire  a  laborer  for  two  months  when  the  half- 
month  or  the  season  week  interrupts  them.  The  proposers  may 
explain  away  the  difficulty,  but  the  common  people  and  the  law- 
yers, each  in  their  own  way,  may  find  the  method  very  devious. 

The  idea  of  making  all  the  months  consist  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  is  completely  abandoned  as  impracticable  by  another 
class  of  reformers.  But  here  again  there  is  no  unity.  Some  want 
to  divide  the  year  into  equal  quarters  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  and 
the  quarters  into  three  months  of  4, 4,  5  or  5, 4, 4,  weeks  each.  But 
this  makes  the  months  very  unequal  in  length,  and  the  continual 
use  of  the  adjective  of  ''long"  and  " short"  is  at  least  awkward, 
and  its  omission  may  give  rise  to  serious  misunderstandings. 

The  attempt  to  make  the  same  days  of  all  the  months  fall  on 
the  same  days  of  the  week  is  then  completely  thrown  overboard 
in  another  scheme,  which  assigns  to  the  months  in  each  quarter 
30,  30,  31  days,  so  that  in  the  first  months  of  each  quarter,  Janu- 
ary, April,  July  and  October,  the  Sundays  should  fall  on  the  7th, 
14th,  21st  and  28th,  in  the  second  month  of  each  quarter  on  the 
5th,  12th,  19th  and  26th,  and  in  the  third  month  on  the  3rd,  10th, 
17th,  24th  and  31st.  The  rule  is  to  be  remembered  in  that  the 
first  Sundays  of  the  months  in  each  quarter  shall  fall  on  the  suc- 
cessive odd  numbers,  the  7th,  5th,  3rd. 

And  again  another  method  proposed  is  to  return  to  the 
months  as  Julius  Caesar  had  ordered  them,  and  abandon  those 
we  have  had  ever  since  his  successor  Augustus  tampered  with 
them.  This  is  to  give  31  days  to  all  the  odd  months  and  30  days 
to  all  the  even  months  except  February,  which  is  to  have  30  only 
in  leap  years  and  29  in  common  years.  This  would  even  up  the 
months  much  better  than  in  any  other  twelve-month  scheme. 

In  all  this  babel  of  calendar  reforming  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  world  is  christian  enough  not  to  reject  the  week  com- 
pletely, but  only  to  insert  an  extra  day  or  two  once  or  twice  a 
year.  The  French  revolutionists  in  1790  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  and  the  months  into  three 
periods  of  ten  days  each,  with  five  or  six  extra  days  at  the  end  of 
the  year.    The  year  began  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  our  Septem- 
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ber  24,  and  the  names  of  the  months  were  changed  to  Rainy, 
Flowery,  etc.  Napoleon  overthrew  the  whole  system  and  re- 
stored the  Gregorian  calendar. 

The  changing  date  of  Easter  is  probably  the  greatest  thorn 
in  the  sides  of  the  calendar  reformers.  As  Easter  has  a  ran  of 
five  weeks,  from  March  22  to  April  25th,  they  say  its  variable 
position  affects  business  in  a  disastrous  way,  and  they  want  it  to 
be  fixed  on  the  first  or  second  Sunday  in  April. 

And  then  again,  some  want  to  begin  the  year  with  spring 
and  put  New  Year's  Day  on  March  first,  while  others  prefer  our 
March  21st,  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  reader  may  gather  that  it  will 
most  likely  take  a  very  long  time  before  our  present  calendar 
will  be  changed.  No  change  of  any  kind  will  or  can  be  introduced 
by  any  nation,  until  it  is  ratified  by  all  of  them.  The  present  war 
has  put  off  international  amity  to  a  very  distant  future.  And 
the  multitudinous  varieties  of  the  calendars  proposed  are  too 
bewildering  to  attempt  a  prudent  selection.  Each  scheme  has 
its  defects,  and  because  they  have  not  yet  been  tried  by  actual 
experience,  they  may  become  more  galling  than  the  worst  in  our 
present  calendar.  And  lastly,  we  know  our  calendar,  we  are  used 
to  it.  And  change  is  always  disagreeable  in  life-long,  centuries- 
old  customs.  Even  the  Gregorian  reform,  after  centuries  of  de- 
liberation, made  only  two  small  changes  that  affected  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  first  dropping  ten  days  in  1582,  which  happened 
only  once  and  at  once,  and  secondly  dropping  the  leap  year  day 
three  times  in  four  centuries,  the  first  one  so  dropped  not  hap- 
pening until  118  years  after  the  reform  had  been  ordered.  It 
did  not  dare  touch  the  clays  of  the  week  nor  those  of  the  months. 

The  chief  advantage  alleged  by  each  calendar  reformer  for 
his  own  system  is  the  convenience  of  finding  the  number  of  days 
between  any  two  dates.  Once  his  calendar  is  in  general  use,  this 
may  probably  be  true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  more  so,  we  may 
concede,  than  at  present.  But  besides  the  repugnance  the  whole 
world  will  feel  towards  changing  its  calendar,  all  past  dates  are 
beyond  recall,  and  chronologists  know  infinitely  better  than  the 
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calendar  reformers  what  a  labor  it  is  to  give  a  modernized  date 
to  an  ancient  event. 

For  this  reason  the  chronologists  and  astronomers  have 
adopted  a  calendar  of  their  own,  which  is  applicable  to  any  date, 
past,  present  or  future,  and  therefore  serenely  independent  of 
any  change  that  may  be  forced  upon  our  civil  reckonings.  This 
method  uses  the  so-called  Julian  period — not  the  Julian  calendar 
— it  counts  by  days  and  not  at  all  by  weeks,  months  or  years.  The 
number  affixed  to  a  day  may  be  large,  but  the  convenience  and 
the  certainty  of  reckoning  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  All  we 
need  are  three  small  tables  occupying  only  one  page  and  giving 
the  century,  year  and  day  numbers.  The  first  gives  the  Julian 
day  number  to  the  beginning  of  each  century,  before  Christ  as 
well  as  after,  Old  Style  as  well  as  New  Style.  The  second  gives 
the  number  of  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  be- 
ginning of  any  year  in  it,  and  the  third  the  days  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  to  that  of  each  month.  Adding  the  day  of 
the  month  to  these  three  numbers,  we  have  the  Julian  day  num- 
ber of  the  day  in  question.  For  example,  in  finding  the  number 
of  days  from  the  discovery  of  America,  1492,  October  12th,  to  the 
day  this  issue  of  The  CHKOxfcLE  appears,  1916,  April  20,  the 
whole  process  is  simplified  to  this : 

1400  2,232,408  1900  2,415,020 

92  33,602  16  5,843 

October  274  April  91 

12  12  20  20 


2,266,296  2,420,974 

The  difference  is  154,678  days. 

The  converse  process  of  finding  a  Gregorian  date  from  the 
Julian  day  number  is  just  as  rapid.  With  the  help  of  the  Kalen- 
dariographische  und  Chronologische  Taf  eln  of  Dr.  Robert  Shram 
it  is  the  work  of  a  minute  or  two  to  change  any  given  date  in  any 
calendar  whatsoever  that  any  nation  has  ever  used,  to  the  cor- 
responding date  in  any  other,  and  in  fact  to  solve  any  problem  in 
chronology. 
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No  new  calendar  that  any  reformer  has  ever  devised  can 
equal  the  Julian  day  number  system  in  simplicity  and  accuracy. 
This  system  will  carry  us  forward  to  any  date  in  the  future  and 
will  take  us  back  over  6,600  years  in  the  past,  and  further,  if  we 
use  negative  numbers.  But,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  large 
numbers  it  employs,  it  is  not  adapted  to  civil  uses,  nor  was  it  ever 
intended  for  that  purpose.  And  I  have  mentioned  it  mainly  for 
two  reasons,  first,  for  the  information  which  is  most  probably 
new  to  the  reader,  and  secondly  to  show  why  the  great  scientific 
men  of  the  world,  especially  the  chronologists  and  astronomers, 
while  they  may  be  personally,  are  not  at  all  officially  interested 
in  a  reform  of  our  present  calendar. 


UPPER   ROW — Preston   T.   McAvoy,     advanced   night   class  ;   Harry   E.    Gantz,    day   senior,   toast- 
master. 
SECOND   ROW — Miss   Gladys  J.   Shamp,   day   freshman;   Morgan   J.   Doyle,   day     senior. 
THIRD  ROW— Robert  McGuiggan,  day  junior;  Eugene  M.  Clennon,  night    freshman. 
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e/FDUGATIONAL  WORLD 


T  STANFORD  the  student  conference  has  adopted  a 
rule  against  jeering  the  visiting  baseball  teams. 


The  legislature  of  Virginia  has  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  co-ordinate  college  for  women. 


The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  proposes  to 
take  students  from  fourteen  universities  into  its  em- 
ploy at  $50.00  per  month  and  to  train  them  for  foreign  service. 
The  students  are  to  be  chosen  in  their  sophomore  year,  must 
study  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  wish  to  be  sent 
and  must  work  in  the  bank  for  two  summers.  On  graduation  they 
will  then  be  offered  a  position  in  the  foreign  service. 


The  University  of  Washington  is  considering  limiting  club 
meetings  and  student  activities  to  Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 


In  a  recent  competition  between  Harvard,  Columbia,  Dart- 
mouth, Penn  State,  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton,  the  Glee  Club 
of  the  last  organization  won  the  intercollegiate  trophy. 


The  recent  track  meet  between  Notre  Dame  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Notre  Dame  by  a 
score  of  49  1/3  points  against  45  2/3. 


The  University  of  Iowa  Glee  Club  is  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
state  during  the  spring  vacation  from  April  19  to  April  25. 


Howard  Jones,  the  new  Iowa  coach,  began  his  duties  on 
February  first  and  is  busy  getting  a  line  on  the  material  for 
next  year 's  team. 
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The  engineering  students  of  the  University  of  Iowa  cele- 
brated Mecca  Day  on  March  17th  with  an  elaborate  entertain- 
ment, program  and  exhibition,  during  which  about  three  thou- 
sand visitors  inspected  the  engineering  plant. 


Most  of  the  members  of  the  Iowa  basket  ball  team  this  year 
were  above  the  average  in  scholarship. 


The  alumni  of  the  University  of  Iowa  are  conducting  a  cam- 
paign for  an  endowment  fund  of  $25,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
alumni  magazine  and  the  alumni  association. 


The  freshmen  at  the  University  of  Kansas  are  collecting 
money  for  a  memorial  fund. 


The  Cornell  faculty  has  recently  adopted  a  rule  under  which 
money-making  plans  and  advertising  of  student  organizations 
must  have  faculty  approval. 


The  old  Michigan  Union  building  will  be  torn  down  within 
the  next  four  months  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  new  mil- 
lion dollar  home  for  which  the  alumni  have  recently  conducted  a 
very  successful  campaign. 


Morse  Hall,  the  chemical  laboratory  at  Cornell,  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $300,000,  partly  cov- 
ered by  insurance. 


There  are  56  Chinese  students  at  Cornell  and  60  at  Columbia. 
In  the  entire  United  States  there  are  one  thousand  Chinese  stu- 
dents, 200  of  whom  are  supported  on  scholarships  founded  by 
the  Chinese  government  with  the  indemnities  returned  to  China 
by  the  United  States  after  the  Boxer  uprising. 


Hillsdale  College  has  a  faculty  ruling  that  if  students  marry 
while  at  college  they  may  be  expelled. 
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Vanderbilt  University  students  recently  adopted  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  recall  of 
class  representatives,  and  another  amendment  fixing  a  poll  tax 
fee  of  fifteen  cents. 


Syracuse  is  to  have  the  largest  stadium  in  America.  It  will 
cover  six  and  one-third  acres  and  have  a  normal  seating  capacity 
of  twenty  thousand,  with  provision  made  in  emergencies  for  an 
additional  twenty  thousand. 


Every  student  in  Notre  Dame  last  year  took  part  in  some 
sport.    There  were  1945  students  in  the  school  for  the  year. 


At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  next  fall  the  honor  sys- 
tem will  be  applied  to  football. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  Athletic  Board  has  adopted 
a  new  rule  under  which  hereafter  two  sophomores  will  be  elected 
as  assistant  managers  in  all  major  sports,  one  of  them  to  be 
appointed  manager  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year. 


Yale  and  Harvard  have  forbidden  men  students  to  take  the 
part  of  female  characters  in  plays  given  there,  the  reason  given 
being  that  female  impersonations  tend  toward  effeminacy. 


The  medical  alumni  of  Michigan  are  planning  upon  a  very 
large  departmental  reunion  for  the  coming  June. 


The  regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  have  authorized 
military  training  which,  however,  will  not  be  compulsory. 


California  and  Stanford  have  resumed  athletic  relations 
after  a  lapse  of  many  years. 


Columbia  has  opened  its  medical  school  to  women. 


The  junior  class  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  gave  a  farewell  ban- 
quet in  honor  of  the  seniors  at  the 
Hotel  Rome  on  March  20th.  Prof. 
I.  Curtis  Arledge  acted  as  toast- 
master  and  those  responding  were 
Profs.  J.  E.  O'Brien,  H.  C.  New- 
ton, Drs.  Gerald  and  Forbing  and 
Howard  Winn  and  Ralph  Stewart. 


Drs.  Hippie  and  H.  E.  King  at- 
tended the  Tri-State  Dental  Meet- 
ing in  Kansas  City  the  week  of 
March  20th.  They  reported  it  as 
one  of  the  best  dental  meetings 
ever  held.  Six  prominent  dentists 
appeared  on  the  program  and  held 
a  crowd  of  over  one  thousand 
practitioners  for  a  full  week.  Dr. 
Price's  motion  picture  work  was 
the  feature  of  the  meeting. 

Drs.  Leroy  Nelson,  H.  A.  Mer- 
chant and  Leroy  King,  of  the  class 
of  '13,  attended  the  meeting. 

The  school  nurses  brought  in 
175  children  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  on  Saturday,  March  25th. 
Thirteen  operators  extracted  about 
four  hundred  teeth  during  the 
morning.  About  sixty  children 
will  be  treated  in  the  clinic  every 
Saturday  morning  until  the 
schools  close.  It  is  necessary  to 
limit  the  number.  Drs.  Walter 
Sorenson,  W.  H.  Saunders  and  A. 
R.  Lucas  assisted  in  this  clinic. 

The  Tri-City  Dental  Society  has 
appointed  Drs.  Whitcomb,  Hunter, 


Shearer,  Bruening  and  Barber  a 
committee  to  plan  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  on  this  work.  Two 
dentists,  who  have  volunteered 
their  services,  will  be  on  duty  at 
the  college  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

Dr.  Walter  Sorenson,  '14,  read  a 
paper  on  "Co-operation"  at  the 
Tri-City  Dental  Society  meeting 
of  March  28th. 

Dr.  Despecher,  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
spent  a  week  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Dental  Department 
studying  the  Ottison  technique  in 
root  amputation  under  Drs.  Grif- 
fith and  Hartzel. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Forbing  is  doing 
some  interesting  research  work  in 
the  dental  department. 

Recent  visitors  at  the  College  of 
Dentistry  were  William  P.  Hig- 
gins,  '13,  Atkinson,  Nebraska;  H. 
H.  Hess,  '15,  Falls  City,  Nebraska ; 
Leo  E.  Phillips,  '15,  Frederick- 
town,  Missouri. 

A  card  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
McGrane,  of  Sioux  City,  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  a  little  daugh- 
ter March  13th. 

Professor  W.  E.  Stoft  surprised 
the  seniors  on  the  last  day  of 
March  b}7  a  large  box  of  white  car- 
nations and  ferns  which  were  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  the  bab,y 
son  which  had  just  arrived  at  his 
home. 
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The  Senior  Dental  Society  held 
its  last  meeting  of  the  month  on 
Thursday,  March  18th,  having  the 
faculty  and  junior  class  as  their 
guests.  An  interesting  program 
consisting  of  music,  impersona- 
tions, wrestling  and  boxing  exhi- 
bitions was  given,  and  after  the 
entertainment  a  luncheon  was 
served.  Every  one  enjoyed  the 
clean  sports  and  no  doubt  these 
contests  will  become  quite  numer- 
ous in  the  different  departments 
as  soon  as  the  new  ' '  gym ' '  is  com- 
pleted. 


The  Royal  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  held  its  sixtieth 
annual  exhibition  of  photographs 
in  London,  lasting  from  August  23 
to  October  2,  1915,  at  the  Gallery 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists.  The  object  was  to  bring 
together  the  best  in  pictorial, 
scientific  and  technical  photog- 
raphy. The  exhibition  was  inter- 
national in  character,  and  was 
open  to  members  and  non-mem- 
bers, professionals  and  amateurs 
alike,  without  distinction,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Reading  the  invitation  in 
"Science"  of  May  28th,  Prof. 
Rigge  sent  to  C.  E.  K.  Mees,  Re- 
search Laboratory,  Kodak  Park, 
Rochester,  New  York,  the  Ameri- 
can agent,  his  two  sets  of  scientific 
photographs.  The  first  was  the 
wrell-known  shadow  picture  that 
saved  an  accused  man  in  our  crim- 
inal court  in  Omaha  from  a  term 
of  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  in 


the  penitentiary,  and  the  three 
photographs  taken  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  exposure  of  the 
first  picture.  The  second  set  was 
a  reduced  copy  of  the  Astronom- 
ical Panoramic  views  described  in 
the  Chronicle  of  October,  1914. 

All  these  photographs  were  re- 
turned in  excellent  condition  on 
January  3rd.  In  his  accompany- 
ing letter  Prof.  Mees  says :  ' '  Your 
prints  were  very  much  appreciated 
on  the  other  side  and  we  are  hop- 
ing to  have  another  exhibit  from 
you  next  year.  I  will  write  again 
in  about  five  months'  time  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  next  exhibition, 
and  should  be  very  grateful  if  you 
would  bear  the  matter  in  mind 
and  put  aside  any  prints  which 
you  think  would  be  of  any  inter- 
est to  us." 

Mr.  Harold  J.  Thepstone,  author 
and  journalist,  of  139  Bromwood 
Road,  Clapham  Common,  London, 
was  so  much  interested  in  the 
shadow  picture  that  he  wrote  to 
Prof.  Rigge  for  permission  to  re- 
produce these  photographs  with  a 
suitable  story  in  the  Wide  World 
Magazine,  and  asked  for  further 
particulars.  The  story  has  just 
appeared  in  the  March  number  of 
that  journal. 


The  Creighton  Catholic  Club 
held  its  April  meeting  on  Sunday, 
the  second.  This  was  the  final 
meeting  of  the  scholastic  year,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  member- 
ship is  composed  of  students  and 
alumni  of  the  professional  depart- 
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ments  of  the  University,  which 
holds  its  annual  commencement 
exercises  on  April  29th.  Paul  Gal- 
lagher favored  the  gathering  with 
a  recitation  of  one  of  Daly's 
Italian  poems;  John  Shannon 
made  the  hall  reverberate  with  the 
popular  song,  "How  Ireland  Got 
Its  Name ; ' '  Mr.  Kascht  played  the 
piano.  Rev.  Father  Livingstone's 
sketch  of  British  Honduras  proved 
interesting  and  entertaining.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  committees  that  has 
had  charge  of  the  Club's  affairs 
during  the  year. 


On  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
March  23,  the  third  annual  Good 
Fellowship  Dinner  of  the  College 
of  Law  was  held  at  the  Henshaw 
Hotel  with  177  guests  present,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  students, 
alumni  and  faculty  of  the  college, 
but  also  the  judges  of  the  local 
courts,  representatives  of  the  local 
press,  and  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan, 
who  was  the  principal  speaker. 
Letters  were  received  from  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock  and  Congressman 
Lobeck  regretting  their  inability 
to  be  present. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  the  main 
dining  room  of  the  hotel,  which 
had  been  elaborately  decorated 
with  Creighton  flags  and  pennants 
for  the  occasion.  The  party  filled 
the  entire  room  and  presented  a 
very  pretty  sight.  A  dainty  souve- 
nir program  had  been  prepared  in 
the  form  of  a  legal  brief  and  each 


of  the  courses  had  its  own  appro- 
priate legal  quotation. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Gantz,  '16,  proved 
a  most  effective  toastmaster  and 
gracefully  introduced  the  various 
class  speakers  as  follows:  Miss 
Gladys  Shamp  of  the  day  fresh- 
man class,  ' '  Woman 's  Place  In  the 
Law;"  Eugene  M.  Clennon,  night 
freshman,  ' '  The  Lawyer  as  a  Pros- 
ecutor;" Robert  McGuiggan, 
junior,  "The  Lawyer  in  Court;" 
Preston  T.  McAvoy,  advanced 
night  class,  "The  Lawyer  as  a  Leg- 
islator;" Morgan  J.  Doyle,  day 
senior,  "The  Lawyer  in  the  Com- 
munity. ' ' 

The  intellectual  treat  of  the 
evening  was  Mr.  Bryan's  address 
in  which  he  emphasized  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  lawyer 
should  play  in  the  community  and 
urged  his  hearers  to  conform  their 
lives  to  the  principles  of  morality 
without  which  he  said  there  can 
be  no  lasting  success.  Mr.  Bryan 
was  plainly  in  a  happy  mood  and 
the  ease  and  grace  and  vigor  of 
his  address  was  freely  commented 
upon.  Round  after  round  of  ap- 
plause greeted  the  speaker,  not 
only  at  the  opening  and  closing 
of  his  address,  but  at  frequent  in- 
tervals during  his  speech,  as  he 
drove  home  the  points  he  desired 
to  make.  After  the  dinner  he 
graciously  mingled  with  the  com- 
pany and  the  guests  were  intro- 
duced to  him. 

Attractive  favors  were  presented 
to  the  guests  in  the  shape  of  paper 
weights  containing  the  seal  of  the 
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University.  The  evening  was  en- 
livened with  a  number  of  parodies 
written  to  popular  airs  in  which 
the  whole  company  joined.  Mr. 
Clare  F.  Young,  of  the  freshman 
class,  entertained  the  diners  with 
some  clever  songs.  A  genuine  sur- 
prise was  perpetrated  when  the 
toastmaster  announced  that  a  rela- 
tive of  one  of  the  students  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  city  to  fill  a 
grand  opera  engagement  and  had 
kindly  consented  to  appear  at  the 
Good  Fellowship  Dinner.  Appro- 
priately gowned,  the  singer  was  in- 
troduced as  Miss  DuBois,  and  sang 
with  such  splendid  effect  that  an 
encore  was  enthusiastically  de- 
manded. At  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  song  the  singer  removed  a 
heavy  wig  of  blond  hair  and  stood 
forth  a  mere  man.  The  crowd 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  an- 
other song,  which  the  singer,  Mr. 
Mullen,  very  graciously  rendered. 
The  committees  in  charge  were 
as  follows :  Banquet  committee  : 
Edward  F.  Dougherty,  Morgan  J. 
Doyle,  W.  M.  Stillman.  Entertain- 
ment committee  :  Edward  J.  Svo- 
boda,  W.  W.  Short,  W.  Patton,  H. 
J.  Beale,  G.  Hallie  McGrath. 
Ticket  and  Invitation  committee : 
F.  E.  Sheehan,  F.  A.  Silver,  J.  J. 
Fraser,  E.  L.  Murphy,  A.  L.  Swy- 
gard,  H.  A.  Garver,  Bruce  Young, 
J.  F.  McDermott. 


of  the  Creighton  Literary  Society 
at  the  University  Auditorium  and 
Philip  J.  Cogley  was  awarded  first 
place,  with  Ralph  T.  Wilson  sec- 
ond. The  debaters  were  :  Philip 
J.  Cogley,  Lawrence  J.  Hannan 
and  Ralph  T.  Wilson,  affirmative, 
and  Lyle  W.  Doran,  P.  E.  Carroll 
and  George  B.  Boland,  negative. 
The  question  was,  "Resolved,  that 
Congress  should  substantially 
adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
secretary  of  war  and  of  the  navy 
for  increased  armament."  Mr. 
Cogley 's  victory  carries  with  it  a 
gold  medal  which  will  be  awarded 
at  the  June  Commencement  exer- 
cises. ,  Benjamin  J.  English,  Arts, 
'16,  presided  at  the  contest  as 
chairman.  The  judges  were  :  E.  II. 
Barrett,  Dunlap,  Iowa ;  J.  F.  Wool- 
ery,  Central  High  School,  and  W. 
Yerington,  South  Side  High 
School. 


On  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
March  23,  the  annual  debating 
contest  in  the  High  School  Depart- 
ment was  held  under  the  auspices 


Mr.  Joseph  W.  Woodrough,  who 
for  several  years  was  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  College  of  Law, 
was  recently  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  the  position  of 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Omaha  to  succeed 
Judge  William  H.  Munger,  who 
died  several  months  ago.  Mr. 
Woodrough  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  accomplished  members  of 
the  Omaha  bar;  his  appointment 
meets  with  general  approval.  His 
many  friends  join  in  wishing  him 
length  of  years  and  a  lasting  meas- 
ure of  success. 
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On  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
11,  eleven  seniors  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  took  examinations  for  in- 
terneships  at  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital. Since  there  are  not  positions 
for  all  the  graduates,  the  post  will 
be  assigned  to  those  making  the 
best  showing  in  the  examinations. 


The  following  Creighton  men 
have  filed  for  office  in  Douglas 
county:  Sheriff,  F.  J.  McShane ; 
County  Attorney,  James  C.  Kins- 
ler,  Jesse  E.  Jacobsen;  State  Sen- 
ator, John  F.  Moriarty ;  State  Rep- 
resentative, Thomas  P.  Curran, 
John  W.  Reel,  Hugh  C.  Robertson, 
Cornelius  F.  Connolly,  John  H. 
Hopkins,  Philip  E.  Horan,  John 
J.  Shannon,  Frank  R.  Keegan,  Jo- 
seph M.  Lovely;  Public  Defender, 
Joseph  C.  Burger;  Municipal 
Judge,  Joseph  W.  Schopp  and  Wil- 
liam P.  Lynch ;  Police  Magistrate, 
John  N.  Baldwin,  James  M.  Fitz- 
gerald, Raymond  J.  Madden; 
Clerk  of  the  District  Court,  C.  P. 
Moriarty. 

Mr.  Anson  II.  Bigelow  of  the 
College  of  Law  has  filed  for  con- 
gress. Edmund  H.  McCarthy,  LL. 
B.  '14,  has  filed  for  County  Attor- 
ney of  Sarpy  County  and  Mr.  H.  A. 
Collins,  '17,  for  County  Judge. 


The  infirmary  at  the  College  of 
Dentistry  has  been  the  scene  of  un- 
usual activity  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  children  who  have  ap- 
plied for  dental  treatment.  The 
numbers  have  increased  so  rapidly 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  make 


proper  provision  for  the  children. 
On  one  recent  occasion  there  were 
nearly  three  hundred  children 
present  for  treatment. 


On  Thursday,  March  16,  the 
Creighton  Model  House,  the  min- 
iature legislative  assembly  main- 
tained by  the  College  of  Law, 
elected  the  following  officers  for 
next  year:  Speaker,  Preston  T. 
McAvoy;  Chief  Clerk,  G.  H.  Me- 
Grath;  Journal  Clerk,  D.  J.  Rob- 
inson. At  a  meeting  of  the  old  and 
new  officers  held  on  Saturday, 
March  25,  arrangements  were  per- 
fected for  next  year's  work.  Bills 
will  be  drafted  by  the  members  of 
the  incoming  senior  class  for  con- 
sideration during  the  first  semes- 
ter sessions  and  appointments  will 
be  made  of  those  students  who  are 
to  make  a  special  study  of  the  bills 
in  order  that  they  may  lead  the 
debates  which  will  commence  on 
the  reopening  of  classes. 


Dr.  Dunn,  of  the  College  of  Med- 
icine, recently  returned  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  where  he  read  a 
paper  before  the  Cincinnati  Hos- 
pital Research  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Syphilis  of  the  Aorta  and 
Heart  Diseases." 


The  College  of  Arts  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
in  Chicago  on  March  23,  24  and  25. 
This  is  the  representative  associa- 
tion of  its  kind  and  exercises  a 
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great  deal  of  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  standing  of  both  col- 
leges and  high  schools.  The  many 
friends  of  the  University  are  there- 
fore pleased  to  learn  that  the 
stamp  of  approval  has  been  put  by 
this  association  upon  the  work  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


Mr.  Fred  A.  Griffin,  Ph.  G.  '14,  is 
among  the  list  of  United  States 
army  men  killed  in  the  recent  Villa 
raid  at  Columbus,  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Griffin  lived  at  Selby,  South 
Dakota,  with  his  mother,  when  he 
entered  school  in  1912,  but  she 
moved  to  Tempe,  Arizona,  while 
he  was  in  the  Pharmacy  College, 
and  when  he  finished  he  was  em- 
ployed for  a  time  in  drug  stores  at 
Phoenix  and  Prescott,  Arizona. 


Mr.  Ernest  T.  Grunden,  LL.  B. 
'09,  who  is  now  practicing  at  El- 
wood,  Nebraska,  spoke  before  the 
junior  class  of  the  College  of  Law 
on  Wednesday  morning,  March 
22,  his  subject  being  ' '  The  Lawyer 
in  Actual  Practice." 


The  new  announcement  of  the 
College  of  Law  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  printer  and  is 
ready  for  distribution.  The  book- 
let contains  a  number  of  views  in 
and  about  the  school  which  were 
taken  specially  for  this  issue  and 
most  of  the  matter  in  the  an- 
nouncement has  been  rewritten. 
Copies  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one 
interested  who  will  apply  to  the 
College  of  Law. 


On  Wednesday  afternoon,  March 
22,  Dr.  Mary  Strong,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, died  at  her  home  in  Omaha 
after  a  short  illness.  The  funeral 
was  held  on  Friday,  March  24.  By 
her  will  Dr.  Strong  disposed  of 
her  property  to  various  charitable 
institutions  in  which  she  was  in- 
terested and  left  her  medical  li- 
brary to  the  College  of  Medicine. 


In  honor  of  the  tercentenary  of 
Shakespeare,  the  university  will 
confine  the  choice  of  subjects  for 
its  elocution  contest  to  pieces 
taken  from  Shakespeare.  At  the 
first  preliminaries  the  following 
were  chosen:  Earl  Burns,  James 
McGann,  James  Martin,  Joseph 
Osdiek  and  Waldo  Shillington, 
of  the  junior  class;  Elmer  Barr, 
Leo  Beveridge,  Charles  Brongardt, 
Thomas  Houlton,  Harold  Linahan, 
Clifford  Long,  Emmett  Randolph 
and  Joseph  Stanka,  of  the  sopho- 
mores. The  date  of  the  contest  is 
set  for  May  10. 


The  students  are  rehearsing  ev- 
ery day  for  the  big  annual  play, 
which  will  be  presented  April  28 
at  Brandeis  Theatre.  "Saul,"  a 
biblical  play,  slightly  changed  for 
dramatic  effect,  by  Father  Oech- 
tering,  is  the  piece  selected.  About 
seventy-five  students  will  take 
part.  Thomas  Mills  is  drilling  the 
players  and  Prof.  Bock  is  prepar- 
ing a  chorus  of  fifty  voices  with 
songs    written    specially    for    the 
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play.    The  title  role  will  be  carried 
by  Benjamin  English. 


Students  of  the  College  of  Arts 
are  writing  themes  to  be  entered 
in  the  intercollegiate  Latin  con- 
test, in  which  the  following  ten 
Jesuit  schools  are  entered:  St. 
Louis  University;  Marquette,  Mil- 
waukee ;  St.  Ignatius  College, 
Cleveland;  St.  John's,  Toledo; 
Campion  College,  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wisconsin;  St.  Mary's  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit;  St.  John's,  Be- 
lize, British  Honduras. 


Judge  Peter  F.  "Ward  of  Hot 
Springs,  South  Dakota,  was  a  re- 
cent visitor  at  the  University.  Mr. 
Ward  is  a  member  of  the  law  class 
of  1910. 


F.  A.  Hebenstreit,  LL.  B.  '15,  of 
Falls  City,  Nebraska,  visited 
friends  at  the  school  recently. 


P.  Boler,  Law,  '07,  of  Greeley, 
Nebraska,  and  A.  P.  Schnell,  Law, 
'06,  of  Sturgis,  South  Dakota, 
were  University  visitors  March  23 
and  24.  The  gentlemen  were  in 
town  to  attend  the  Good  Fellow- 
ship banquet. 


Messrs.  Frank  Kelly,  Law   '06, 
of  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  James 


At  the  annual  contest  of  the 
Nebraska  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Association,  held  at  the  University 
Auditorium  on  Friday  evening, 
April  7,  Waldo  Shillington,  Arts 
'16,  won  first  place.  The  other 
contesting  institutions  were  Belle- 
vue  College,  University  of  Omaha 
and  Hastings  College.  Mr.  Shill- 
ington receives  a  cash  prize  of 
$75.00,  together  with  the  privilege 
of  representing  Nebraska  at  the 
Interstate  Contest.  The  executive 
board  of  the  State  Association  is 
made  up  as  follows:  President, 
Charles  F.  Brongardt,  Creighton; 
vice  president,  William  B.  Thomp- 
son, University  of  Omaha;  secre- 
tary, Anne  M.  Johnston,  Bellevue. 
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First  Ormsby  Girl — I  have  a  bid  for  the  dance,  but  I  haven't 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  to  wear.  What  would  you  wear  if  you 
had  my  complexion? 

Second  Ormsby  Girl — A  thick  veil. — Utah  Chronicle. 


Pat,  the  hod  carrier  (to  the  carpenter  who  is  vigorously 
sucking  his  thumb,  cursing  at  the  same  time) — Don't  you  know 
how  to  drive  a  nail  yet  without  smashing  yer  finger  f 

Carpenter — No,  you  blamed  fool,  and  neither  do  you. 

Pat — Sure  I  do.    Hold  the  hammer  in  both  hands. — Tiger. 


Eb — What  is  your  son  in  college  this  year? 
Joe — I'm  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  he's  a  sycamore.- 
Punch  Bowl. 


An  Arab  stood  on  a  weighing  machine 
At  the  end  of  a  lingering  day; 

A  counterfeit  penny  he  dropped  in  the  slot 
And  silently  stole  a-weigh. — Yale  Record. 


"I'm  getting  very  economical  as  vacation  approaches." 
"So?" 

"Yep;  saving  up  my  laundry  and  appetite  to  take  home 
with  me. ' ' — Yale  Record. 


He — I  heard  Griggs  wrote  that  wonderful  poem  while  two 
cats  were  fighting  outside  of  his  window. 
She — I  wonder  how  he  did  it. 
He — Probably  the  mews  inspired  him. — Harvard  Lampoon. 
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Burglar  (just  acquitted,  to  his  lawyer)  :  "I  will  drop  in 
soon  and  see  you." 

Lawyer:  "Very  good;  but  in  the  daytime,  please." — Ex- 
change. 


Judge — Why  did  you  commit  a  second  theft  after  you  had 
just  been  acquitted  of  the  first  one! 

Prisoner — I  had  to  pay  my  lawyer,  your  honor.— Exchange. 


Lawyer  (to  timid  young  woman) — Have  you  ever  appeared 
as  witness  in  a  suit  before? 

Young  woman  (blushing) — Y-yes,  sir,  of  course. 

Lawyer — Please  state  to  the  jury  just  what  suit  it  was. 

Young  woman  (with  more  confidence) — It  was  a  nun's  veil- 
ing, shirred  down  the  front  and  trimmed  with  a  lovely  blue,  and 
hat  to  match — " 

Judge  (rapping  violently) — Order  in  the  court. — Exchange. 


